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ANSWER  THESE 

QUESTIONS? 

1  Should  rleaninft  rod  be  used  to 
clean  trombone  inside  slides? 
Why? 

2I)o  you  know  how  to  nrsp  a 
trombone  ricaninft  rod  properly? 

3  Should  cornet  valve  swah  be  used 
with  cloth  threaded  through  the 
eye? 

4  How  can  vou  oil  a  French  horn 
rotary  valve  without  taking  It 
apart? 

5  What  extra  precaution  should 
valve  Instrument  nlayers  take 
with  their  valves  after  a  parade 
or  outdoor  concert  ? 

6  Should  piston  be  used  to  lap  out 
a  dent  In  the  casing?  Why? 

7  What  happens  to  valves  when  mu¬ 
sicians  cnew  Hum  while  playinft? 

8(^n  all  kinds  of  lacquer  be  re¬ 
moved  with  alcohol? 

9  What  Is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
keep  a  loose  post  In  a  wood  In¬ 
strument  from  turninft? 
in  What  Is  a  quick,  easy  way  to 
lU  tifthten  a  clarinet  tenon  or  bell 
rlna? 

M  Should  a  clarinet  or  other  key  In¬ 
strument  be  laid  on  Its  side  dur¬ 
ing  a  playina  enanaement?  Why? 
in  What  are  two  precautions  every 
IZ  clarinet  and  oboe  player  should 
take  to  avoid  broken  tenons? 
in  What  are  the  standard  mcanlnas 
U  of  the  followina:  knuckle,  irrook, 
port,  venturi,  spatule,  llaature, 
bit,  stockina.  baluster? 

Id  Should  brass  instruments  be 
14  stored  near  the  furnace  room? 


Why? 
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COVERS  ALL  MAKES 


YOUR  BAND  INSTRUMENT  MUST  LAST! 


Your  band  instrument  must  last  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  No  new 


instruments  are  being  manufactured  for  civilian  use.  That’s  why  it  is 
vitally  important  for  you  to  keep  your  instrument  in  tip-top  condition 
at  all  times;  and  that’s  why  you  need  this  new  and  helpml  l^k,  “How 
To  Care  For  Your  Instrument.’’  This  manual  covers  all  makes.  Its 


¥)  pages  are  crammed  full  of  suggestions  on  how  to  make  any  band 
instrument  last  longer — not  just  Conn  instruments,  but  all  makes. 
Complete  instructions  on  what  to  do  and  not  to  do,  with  46  illustra 
tions  covering  all  types  of  wind  and  percussion  instruments. 


NO  OTHER  SINGLE  BOOK  LIKE  IT! 


The  information  in  this  book  is  authorita 


tive,  comprising  the  cumulative  knowledge 
and  experience  of  band  instrument  de¬ 
signers,  builders,  repair  men  and  profes¬ 
sional  musicians.  In  no  other  single  hook  can 
you  find  such  valuable  and  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  You'll  find  the  answers  to  these  anc 


hundreds  of  other  (Questions 
care  in  this  book,  borty  pages  of  clear  and 
complete  instructions  to  help  make  every 
instrument  play  better  and  last  longer. 
Profusely  illustrated!  Worth  many  times 
its  small  cost.  See  your  local  Conn  dealer 
or  send  lOc  for  yours  today! 


C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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WORTH  FAR  MORE 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TOD  A  Y  .  T 


C«iiad«  Lik»(  Our  Amarican  School 
Bandf 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Please  send  me  your  ratea  for  "Muat- 
rian’*  to  be  sent  for  a  year  postpaid  to 
Canada.  I  wish  to  subscribe  for  It  acain. 
Kindly  send  me  some  old  back  numbers 
of  the  “Musician”  to  pass  around.  After 
the  war,  there  will  be  a  bis  boom  in 
school  band  music  in  Canada  and  there 
will  be  a  biK  demand  for  American  band 
directors  to  teach  over  here.  Canada  likes 
the  snappy  and  smart  appearance  of 
American  bands  and  is  sold  on  the  Idea 
100  per  cent  Also,  Canadian  ‘Tall 
fairs”  will  use  a  lot  of  American 
school  bands,  instead  of  the  usual  dull, 
slow  EhiKlish  bands.  There  are  scores  of 
Canadian  schools  watting  for  “peace  to 
be  made"  and  then  they  will  open  up 
strong  with  American  directors  in  charge. 
Thanks.  Don't  forget  the  sample  copy  to 
be  sent  me.  Yours  trul]/,  (Name  icifk- 
held.)  L’Oripnal,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dear  Mr.  - :  Your  letter  is  most 

interesting  and  I  am  sure  every  school 
Bandmaster  and  every  school  musician  in 
this  neighbor  land  of  yours  will  enjoy 
reading  it  I  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  withhold  your  name  from  this  publi¬ 
cation  because  I  do  not  have  your  permis¬ 
sion  to  publish  your  letter.  I  am  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  Canada,  having  at  one 
time  had  a  business  connection  In  To¬ 
ronto  which  took  me  there  almost  every 
month  for  several  years.  So  I  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  mean  both  about  the  fairs 
and  the  bands.  Most  of  us  here  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  present  war  can  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  that  may  be  called  a  suc¬ 
cess  for  ail  the  peoples  of  the  world,  a 
peace  that  will  have  for  its  treaty  •  the 
healing  of  hatred.  Jealousy,  revenge,  and 
self-aggrandisement.  Then  dictators  large 
and  small,  at  home  and  abroad,  can  And 
new  and  more  compassionate  and  con¬ 
structive  uses  for  their  time  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  music  will  replace  the  roar  of 
the  tyrant. — Ed. 

Beg  Your  Pardon 
Dear  Mr.  Shepherd: 

In  the  January  number  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  news,  there  is  a  short  item 
telling  of  my  activities  in  War  Bond  work. 
It  seems  that  the  article  gives  the  wrong 
impression.  I  would  be  most  grateful  to 
you  for  altering  this  impression. 

1.  The  article  speaks  of  high  school 
musical  organisations  in  Newark,  under 
the  direction  of  Henry  Melnik,  which 
seems  to  suggest  that  I  am  director  of 
the  entire  city  and  that  Is  not  true. 

2.  Also  it  fails  to  give  recognition  to 
and  mention  of  the  name  of  the  high 
school  at  which  I  am  director. 

I.  The  entire  $70,000  in  War  Bonds 
was  raised  by  Weequahic  High  School 
alone. 

4.  Our  band  was  the  only  one  in  the 
city  that  did  not  play  any  football  games 
and  took  a  self-imposed  pledge  not  to 
use  any  rubber  or  gas. 

In  all  fairness  to  everyone  concerned, 
including  the  director  of  the  entire  city 
schools,  I  would  appreciate  your  making 
these  corrections.  Many  thanks  for  your 
consideration.  Kindest  regards.  Yours  for 

... - ,  Henrj)  Melnik,  Director  of  Band 

and  Orchestra,  Weetjuahic  High  School, 
Setcark,  9.  J. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  Cempict*  Band  Library  In  One  Book 

Something  new  and  distinctive  in  band  booksl  Study  the 
varied  contents  of  this  best  selling  collection.  You  will 
understand  why  progressive  band  directors  consider  it  a 
complete,  up-to-date  band  repertoire — suitable  for  every 
occasion.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published  before  I 


ARRANGED  by  PAUL  YODER 
Cosi  Cosa  I  Want  My  Mama 

Alice  Blue  Gown  Hawaiian  War  Chant 

I'll  See  You  In  My  Dreanis 

ARRANGED  by  ERIK  W.  LEIDZEN 
The  Rogue  Song  Yankee  Doodle  Polka 

March  Of  The  Mannikins  In  A  Uttie  Spanish  Town 
We're  Off  To  See  The  Wizard 

ARRANGED  by  DAVE  BENNETT 

Siboney  Blue  Moon 

Temptation  The  Thrill  Of  A  New  Romance 

When  I  Grow  Too  Old  To  Dream 

Full  Instrumantation  AvailsMa  •  Conductor  60c — Other  Books  35c 

at  your  dealer’s  or  diroct 


jji:l  Educational  Division 
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Pen  in  Hcoui  Cont 

Dear  Mr.  Melnik:  It  U  a  pleaaure,  Mr. 
Melnik,  to  comply  with  your  requeat  Thia 
time  we  can  aurely  be  guilty  of  no  mla- 
take  aa  we  have  pubUahed  your  letter  ex* 
actly  aa  we  have  received  It  and  Ita  con- 
tenta  muat  definitely  be  accurate.  It  la 
probable  that  theae  Inaccuraclea  have 
caused  no  great  national  concern  but,  of 
course,  we  realixe  how  you  must  feel 
about  the  whole  matter  and  it  la  not  too 
mush  to  imagine  that  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  may  have  had  you  on  the  pan. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  we  understand  quite 
authentically,  was  a  former  school  muai- 
clan  and  no  doubt  he  still  reads  The 
MCHOOD  MUSICIAN  with  greatest  eager¬ 
ness.  Anyway,  this  ought  to  square  you 
In  Washington  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
prMistble  exception  of  Newark. — Kd. 


fi/ULiJinjtbyf. 


Mr,  Larkin,  Pteate  Note 
Dear  Mr.  Shepherd: 

Your  article  on  Ollmore  was  tops.  But 
why  did  the  writer  never  mention  Fred¬ 
erick  Nell  Innes — trombone  soloist  with 
(lllmore  who  played  on  his  instrument  all 
the  difficult  cornet  aolos  played  by  the 
brilliant  DevyT  Kven  Sousa  told  me  one 
time  he  considered  Innes  the  greatest 
trombone  player  ever  heard  In  America. 
After  the  Pryor  story  why  not  one  on 
Innes?  Dosens  of  professional  players 
who  played  with  both  Sousa  and  Innes 
told  me  they  considered  Innes  the  finest 
bandmaster  of  the  two. — Otorge  F.  Sfrlcfc- 
Ung,  Height!  High  School,  Cleveland 
Height!,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Strlckling:  I  am  very  glad 
you  brought  up  this  subject,  Mr.  Strlck¬ 
ling,  for  the  great  work  of  Frederick  Innes 
is  well  known  to  me  as  I  am  sure  It  Is 
also  to  our  historian  writer,  Mr.  Larkin. 
He  will  no  doubt  Ite  pleased  to  have  your 
suggestion  and  probably  has  all  ready  a 
file  of  Interesting  information  to  tell  us 
of  that  great  trombonist. — Kd. 


Of  Interetf  to  Twirlert 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

In  answer  to  your  article  about  "How 
Twtrlers  may  become  Majors  In  National 
Association"  of  the  May  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
more  Information.  If  the  application  is 
still  open  please  send  me  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  mentioned  application  blank. 
— Dorothy  Andenon,  Drum  Major  of 
Hotchki!!  High  School  Band,  Hotchkia, 
Colorado. 

Dear  Miss  Anderson :  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  you  more  specific  information 
than  Is  given  In  the  article.  Miss  Ander¬ 
son.  If  you  will  address  a  letter  to  the 
All-American  Drum  Majors  Association, 
14S  Lamberton  St,  Franklin,  Penn.,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Bernard  Villler,  Deputy 
Commander,  will  be  glad  to  send  you  an 
application  blank  and  from  then  on  you 
will  find  yourself  spinning  right  Into  the 
center  of  things. — Kd. 


Forrest  L  Com,  Krcxmer  High  School  Bcmdmoster, 
Columbus,  Nebraska 


Now  in  kit  eiqhfh  year  et  Columbus  Forretf  L  Corn  ket  developed  kit  Bend  from  e  tmell 
qroup  of  23  players  fo  tke  concerf  unit  of  75  pieces  and  kat  alto  organised  under  kit 
baton  a  Band  in  traiking,  numbering  73  carrying  instrumental  instruction  down  to  tke 

fiftk  grade. 

Taking  part  in  all  state  and  national  regional  music  contests  Director  Corn's  Concert  Band 
kat  scored  a  kigk  record  of  First  Division  rating  in  all  entries.  Its  fine  reputation  in  tke 
state  kas  made  it  a  favorite  wkan  clinics  and  festivals  are  taking  place.  Betides  being  a 
concert  group  tke  Band  alto  kat  been  developed  into  a  superb  marching  unit  fumitking 
tha  big  thrill  shows  at  football  and  baskatball  games.  The  community  finds  them  indis¬ 
pensable  now  in  their  war  work. 

The  Band  kat  received  four  superior  ratings  in  Clast  A,  state  district  music  contests,  and 
last  year  instrumental  entries  from  tha  Band  recaivad  nine  superior  ratings  in  alavan  events. 
At  tha  National  Regional  Contest  held  in  Omaha  last  year,  soloist  and  small  groups  won 
four  division  one  ratings  and  two  division  two  ratings.  Director  Com  it  doing  a  remarkable 
job  and  with  youth  in  kit  favor  it  destined  to  go  a  long  ways  in  making  America  musical. 


And  to  the  four  hundred  kibitxera  who 
aent  In  their  raxxberrie*  about  the  typo¬ 
graphical  error  on  page  21  of  the  January 
iaaue,  may  we  remind  you  that  your  high¬ 
ly  respected  and  esteemed  Uncle  Sam 
recently  produced  a  Victory  poster,  dis¬ 
tributing  several  millions  to  all  corners 
of  thia  English  speaking  world,  on  which 
a  picture  of  a  baby  girl,  Linda  Peterson, 
appeared,  with  such  lyrics  aa  "Make  sure 
he  grows  up  a  free  man.”  and  (the  child 
speaking),  "Please  give  us  little  guy!  a 
chance."  So  ntaybe  you  hsul  better  go  out 
and  buy  another  bond. 


AMERICA 
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TUNING  the  Band 
for  CONCERT 

An  article  Based  Upon  Intonation  Problems  in  the  School  Bands 

By  Ralph  R.  Pottle,  Ph  J). 

Head,  Department  of  Music 

Southwastarn  Louitiana  Collaea,  Hammond,  Louisiana 


•  THE  WRITER  FEELS  IT  IS 
WHOLLY  UNNECESSARY  TO  DE¬ 
FEND  an  exposition  treatinK  the 
problem  of  intonation  in  school  bands, 
even  during  the  progress  of  a  war  of 
world  scope.  Indisputable  proof  of  tbe 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  tuning 
is  acknowledged  through  the  inclusion 
of  "INTONATION”  as  the  second  of 
seven  major  divisions  on  tbe  official 
National  Adjudication  forms.' 

Readers  of  this  magazine  recognize 
that  many  problems  are  to  be  met  in 
acquiring  a  near  perfect  intonation  in 
instrumental  ensembles.  They  are,  for 
instance,  cognizant  of  some  of  the 
scalar  imperfections  in  wind  instru¬ 
ments  as  manufactured  under  present 
standards,  though  instruments  now  in 
use  are  in  better  tune  than  any  which 
have  preceded  the  present  models. 
Readers  realize,  also,  that  some  play¬ 
ers  are  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of 
pitch  perception  and  play  nicely  in 
tune,  and  that  others  are  less  capable 
of  such  close  pitch  discriminations.  All 
agree,  no  doubt,  that  ability  to  Judge 
the  pitch  of  tones  is  necessary  for  any 
instrumentalist. 

However,  there  are  other  factors 
which  affect  the  intonation  of  school 
bands  with  some  of  which  the  average 
bandmaster  is  unfamiliar.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  effect  on  the  pitch  of  tones 
on  wind  instruments  of  a  rapid  change 
in  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  a  band  is  performing  has  been 
shown  to  be  much  greater  than  many 
suspected.  In  fact,  the  writer  found 
this  to  be  one  of  the  major  impedi¬ 
ments  to  accurate  intonation  particu¬ 
larly  at  public  concerts.  The  finest  or¬ 
ganizations  experience  this  difficulty 
without  their  members  realizing,  often, 
the  true  cause  of  the  faulty  intonation. 

One  might  inquire  as  to  why  the  in¬ 
tonation  disturbance,  resulting  from 
an  excessive  rise  in  temperature,  is  so 
much  more  likely  to  occur  at  concerts 
than  at  rehearsals.  The  reply  is  simply 


1.  Adfudicator'g  Comment  Sheet  BOI 
(Chicago;  National  School  Band  Associ¬ 
ation,  64  E^t  Jackson  Blvd.,  1941). 


that  a  more  even  temperature  prevails 
in  rehearsal  halls  since  they  are  not, 
ordinarily,  equipped  with  heavy  light¬ 
ing  apparatus  and.  too.  since  a  large 
audience  is  seldom  present  at  re¬ 
hearsals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  an 
auditorium,  when  crowded,  tends  to 
increase  from  the  multiple  effects  of 
warmth  radiating  from  the  bodies  of 
those  comprising  both  the  audience 
and  the  performing  ensemble,  and 
from  heat  generated  by  stage  and 
other  lighting  equipment.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  school  bands  perform  at 
public  concerts,  they  play  under  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  created  by  these  ad¬ 
ditional  factors.  The  accrued  and  net 
results  to  intonation,  then,  is  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  tuning  which  prevails 
normally  at  rehearsals.  Moreover,  this 
faulty  intonation  tends  to  mar  the  per¬ 
formance  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
desirable  that  the  band  function  most 
musically.  Thus  an  investigation  of 
these  conditions  seems  Justified  and 
desirable. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  data  on 


f 

how  a  change  in  atmospheric  tempera¬ 
ture  disturbs  tbe  tuning  of  a  perform¬ 
ing  wind  ensemble,  the  writer  con¬ 
ducted  an  experiment  in  which  2,640 
measures  of  musical  pitch  of  tones  on 
wind  instruments  were  made  under 
various  temperature  conditions  rang¬ 
ing  from  60'  F.  to  110®  F.  The  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  laboratory  in  the 
physics  room  at  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers  provided  conditions 
for  tbe  regulation  and  control  of  tem¬ 
perature  within  the  laboratory  thus 
facilitating  precise  measurement  of 
the  influence  upon  musical  pitch  of 
variation  in  temperature.  All  meas¬ 
urements  were  made  by  tbe  aid  of  a 
chromatic  stroboscope.  Measurements 
were  taken  at  ten  degree  temperature 
intervals,  i.e.,  60®  F.,  70®  F.,  80®  F.,  etc. 
both  before  and  after  the  instruments 
had  been  "warmed  up”  through  tbe 
process  of  exhaling  breaths  through 
them.  Inasmuch  as  a  "warm  up” 
period  usually  precedes  a  public  con¬ 
cert,  only  those  measurements  made 
following  the  warming  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  by  exhaling  breaths  through 


Picture  tsksn  iniide  the  zpecisi  laboratory  tkowt  micropHoito,  chromatic  ttrobotcopa, 
racordar,  tharmomatari,  and  kyqromatar.  Air  condrtioninq  aquipmant  it  not  vitibla. 
Lott  to  right:  Ralph  R.  Pottia,  aiparimantor;  Dr.  Irving  W^a,  Head,  Division  of 
music,  Gaorga  PaaMdy  Collage  for  Taachart,  and  Ralph  Pottia,  Jr.,  instrumantalist. 
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ithem  for  live  minutes,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here. 

In  obtaining  measurements  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure  was  used.  The  at- 
f  mosphere  in  the  laboratory  was 

I  adjusted  to  a  certain  level  of  tempera¬ 

ture,  for  example  70*  F.  An  instru¬ 
mentalist  entered,  opened  bis  case, 

I  assembled  the  instn:ment,  allowed  it 

I  fifteen  minutds  in  ahich  to  assume 

«  room  temperature,  warmed  it  by  ex- 

I  haling  breaths  through  it  for  five 

I  minutes,  and  played,  in  three  different 

I  keys,  the  selection  chosen  for  all  tests. 

!  The  writer  noted  and  made  record  of 

I  the  pitch  of  the  tones  on  the  instru- 

iment  after  which  the  temperature 
within  the  laboratory  was  increased  to 
go*  F.  The  whole  procedure  was  then 
I  repeated  at  the  new  temperature  level 

I  and  record  made  of  the  pitch.  Other 

■  tests  were  made  at  the  90*  F.  level  and 

100*  F.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
the  testing  began  at  60*  F.  and  con- 
;  eluded  at  110*  F.  requiring  a  half  day 
!|  for  completion. 

^  RssulH  and  Implicafioni 

I  The  data  obtained  from  175  com- 
^  pleted  tests  involving  2,640  measure- 

I  ments  are  available  and  are  utilised  as 

I  evidence  to  support  assertions  which 

I  follow.  It  was  found,  for  instance, 

that  a  ten  degree  rise  in  temperature 
from  70*  F.  to  80*  F. — a  very  common 
occurrence  at  a  concert — affects  the 
pitch  of  the  several  wind  instruments 
by  amounts  which  vary,  generally,  as 
the  size  of  the  instrument.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  69  tests  on  B  flat  clarinets 
showed  a  rise  in  pitch  the  mean  of 
which  was  4.3  cents.  (A  cent  is  one 
one-hundredth  of  a  half-step).  On 
cornets,  99  measurements  revealed  a 
rise  in  pitch  by  a  means  of  6.2  cents. 
Trombones,  in  18  measurements, 
sharpened  6.9  cents  by  an  average, 
while  French  horns,  in  48  measures 
rose  by  a  mean  of  7.8  cents,  and  eupho¬ 
niums  in  15  measures  showed  a  mean 
rise  of  9.2  cents.  Moreover,  E  flat 
Sousaphones  in  54  measures  rose  an 
average  of  13  cents,  and  81  measures 
I  on  BB  flat  Sousaphones  revealed  a  rise 

I  in  pitch  the  mean  of  which  was  14.2 

i  cents.'  Other  common  instruments 

such  as  the  flutes,  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
nets,  and  the  saxophones  showed  re¬ 
sults  similar  to  the  above  findings. 
Thus,  it  was  determined  that  an  in- 
1  crease  in  room  temperature  causes  the 

;  pitch  of  tones  on  large  wind  instru¬ 

ments,  such  as  brass  basses,  to  rise  to 
an  extent  much  greater  than  those  on 
clarinets,  cornets,  and  other  small 
wind  instruments. 


2.  Ralph  R.  Pottle,  “Intonation  Prob¬ 
lems  In  School  Rands''  (Unpublished  Doc¬ 
tor's  Dissertation,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  1943),  p.  77. 

(Abstract  to  be  published  and  available 
shortly). 


Mr.  Pottle  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  the  New  Orleans  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1920-24  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  B.M.  degree.  His  M.M.  was 
awarded  by  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1937  and  he  completed  his 
graduate  work  on  the  M.A.  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  in  1941.  The  work  on 
the  Doctorate  was  finished  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville  during  the  summer  of  1942. 

A  number  of  honors  have  come  his 
way  including  the  appointments  to 
serve  as  director  of  the  vioZin  section 
of  the  All-Southern  High  School  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  Southern  Conference  MENC,  in 
1935,  also  of  the  National  High  School 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  MENC  in  St. 
Louis  in  1938.  He  served  as  concert- 
master  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Symphony  Orchestra  when  if 


This  unequal  rise  in  pitch  of  the 
large  and  small  wind  instruments, 
caused  by  an  increase  in  room  temper¬ 
ature,  has  important  practical  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  concert  appearances  of 


toured  Europe  during  the  summer  of 
1938  under  Dr.  H.  W.  Stopher,  and  has 
been  a  recent  member  of  the  violin 
section  of  the  New  Orleans  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  teaching  experience  in¬ 
cludes  ten  years  (1924-1934)  in  high 
schools  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
and  eight  years  (1934-1942)  as  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Music,  Southeast¬ 
ern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond, 
Louisiana  where  he  is  located  pres¬ 
ently. 

His  lectures  on  “Intonation”  have 
included  the  National  Band  Clinic  in 
January  1940  at  University  of  Illinois, 
Region  Seven  Clinic  at  Little  Rock  in 
January  1940,  Instrumental  Classes  at 
Columbia  University  under  Professor 
Norvel  Church  in  July,  1940,  Music  and 
Physics  Classes  at  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  in  1942  and  Re¬ 
gion  Seven  Clinic  again  in  1942. 


school  bands.  Applied  to  a  normal 
concert  situation,  the  magnitude  of 
the  rise  on  the  part  of  the  BB  flat 
basses  precludes  the  possibility  of  clar- 
(Tum  to  page  23) 
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Memories  of 

ARTHUR  PRYOR 

and  His  Band 

By  Curtis  H.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  /• 


•  MY  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  THE 
LATE  ARTHUR  PRYOR  began  on 
June  28,  1913,  in  the  dresning  room  of 
the  great  bandmaster  on  the  old 
Arcade  Pier  at  Asbury  Park.  For  many 
years  until  the  old  pier  burned  down 
in  April,  1926,  the  programmes  of 
Pryor’s  Band  concerts  always  featured 
a  huge  letter  “A”  on  the  title  page 
which  served  as  the  single  capital  let¬ 
ter  for  the  words  "Arthur,  Arcade,  As¬ 
bury,”  A  similar  huge  letter  “P”  was 
used  to  head  the  words  "Pryor,  Pier, 
Park.” 

Arthur  Pryor  was  horn  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  on  September  22,  1870,  the  son  of 
a  local  bandmaster  who,  at  one  time, 
despaired  that  his  son  would  ever  be¬ 
come  a  successful  musician.  While  he 
was  still  a  boy,  Pryor’s  family  moved 
westward.  At  the  age  of  21,  Arthur 
conducted  his  first  band  in  Denver,  im¬ 
mediately  proving  his  musical  genius 
due  largely  to  the  strict  training  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father,  Samuel  Pryor, 
founder  of  the  original  Pryor’s  Band. 

Young  Arthur  mastered  the  valve 
trombone,  the  tuba,  snare  drum,  cor¬ 
net,  alto  born,  bass  viol  and  piano.  But 
he  quickly  fell  In  love  with  the  slide 
trombone,  a  rather  uncommon  instru¬ 
ment  back  in  the  good  old  days.  His 
rise  to  preeminence  on  the  "slip  horn" 
was  little  short  of  miraculous.  At  22 
years  of  age  he  was  a  soloist  with 
Sousa’s  Band  at  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  1893 
Pryor  achieved  world  renown  with 
Sousa,  becoming  assistant  director  of 
Sousa’s  Band.  Pryor  played  before 
King  Edward  VII  (Great  Britain)  and 
Czar  Nicholas  II  (Russia).  W’hile  in 
Germany  during  a  European  tour  with 
Sousa’s  Band  the  imperial  trombone 
master  of  the  German  Army  bands 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  personally 
handle  Pryor’s  own  instrument.  After 
a  lengthy  discussion  participated  in 
by  the  leading  trombonists  of  the  Im¬ 


perial  regiments  the  German  musicians 
solemnly  declared  that  Pryor’s  mastery 
of  the  slide  trombone  was  "a  Yankee 
trick.”  They  simply  did  not  believe 
that  a  mere  human  being  could  per¬ 
form  such  “impontible  feat,.” 

On  that  memorable  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  way  back  in  1913,  Arthur  Pryor 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  my 
father  and  myself  after  he  had  finished 
reading  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
my  dear  old  friend,  Herbert  L.  Clarke. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  local 
musicians  in  my  old  home  city  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  were  then  giving  me 
“the  horse  laugh”  because  I  was.  at 
that  time,  the  only  fellow  playing  a 
trumpet  there.  “Never  mind”  said  Mr. 
Pryor;  “(n  another  20  year,  everybody 
trill  be  using  trumpet,.”  What  a  true 
prophet  was  he!  Very  few  cornets  are 
used  nowadays. 

Arthur  Pryor’s  most  famous  compo¬ 
sition  was  his  “Whistler  and  Hi,  Dog” 
written  in  memory  of  a  pet  whom  he 
loved.  “On  Jersey  Shore”  is  probably 
his  most  popular  fnilitary  march. 
“After  Sunset”  and  “The  Love  Kia,” 
are  two  familiar  intermezzos.  His 
works  include  three  light  operas — 
“Jingo  Boo”  “Uncle  Tom’,  Cabin,”  “On 
the  Eve  of  Her  Wedding  Day.”  Another 
famous  air  is  his  “Triumph  of  Old 
Glory  March.” 

Pryor’s  famous  band  gave  its  first 
concert  in  September,  1903,  at  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  Theatre,  New  York  City.  Pryor 
was  also  the  first  bandmaster  to  make 
band  records  for  the  phonograph  com¬ 
panies.  Pryor  once  stated  that  he  had 
recorded  “The  iMSt  Rose  of  Summer" 
500  times.  This  seems  as  if  the  old 
tune  were  quite  endurable.  Arthur  was 
also  the  original  first  trombone  player 
of  the  old  Victor  Brass  Quartet;  the 
first  cornet  ist  being  none  other  than 
the  once  peerless  Herbert  L.  Clarke. 
A  brother,  Walter  Pryor,  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Victor  Orches¬ 


tra  and  Band.  Another  youngei 
brother,  Samuel  Pryor,  played  snare 
drum  and  traps  in  Pryor’s  Band  foi 
many  seasons;  at  one  time  also  touring 
with  Sousa.  Sam  was  one  of  the  finest 
trap  drummers  I  ever  heard.  Sousa  used 
to  say  that  Tom  Mills  was  the  greatest 
of  them  all  but,  even  If  so,  Sam  Pryor 
ranked  a  close  second.  1  have  listened 
to  Sam  off  and  on  since  1913,  and  nevei 
once  during  all  these  years  have  i 
ever  known  him  to  miss  even  a  single 
cue.  He  lives  today  at  Long  Branch. 
N.  J. 

In  1913  the  late  Bert  Brown  wai- 
Pryor’s  cornet  soloist.  Later  on  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  more  brilliant  artist. 
Leon  F.  Handzlik.  In  1913  the  great 
Boston  trombonist,  Fortunato  Sordillo. 
was  first  chair  man.  Also  that  season 
a  former  cornet  soloist  of  Bauer’s 
Band,  Scranton,  Harry  Wooler,  was  a 
member  of  Pryor’s  ensemble.  At  the 
start  of  the  season  a  player  named 
Smith  was  Brown’s  assistant  cornet  sol¬ 
oist,  but  it  transpired  that  he  lacked 
experience,  and  before  long  my  old 
friend  Harry  Wooler  was  seated  beside 
Bert  Brown.  Harry  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler, 
a  famous  composer  of  church  anthems. 

Several  of  Pryor’s  old  musicians  of 
so  many  years  ago  were  again  with 
him  this  past  season  (1942)  at  Asbury 
Park  before  the  beloved  leader  passed 
away.  Charles  'Thetford,  clarinet  solo¬ 
ist.  conducted  the  band  after  Pryor’s 
death,  taking  turns  with  Arthur  Pryor 
Jr.  Years  ago  the  younger  Arthur 
played  cornet  in  his  father’s  band  and 
later  on  became  assistant  conductor. 
Today  he  is  an  advertising  executive 
with  the  R.C.A.  William  Thetford. 
Charley’s  brother,  played  trombone  as 
of  old.  Back  in  1910,  Loren  Patterson, 
an  Asbury  Park  resident,  played  third 
trombone  with  the  band,  again  in  1934. 
and  again  in  1942.  Burt  L.  Smith,  one 
of  the  best  first  chair  trombonists  of 
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played  with  Harry  Wooler  in  Bauer's 
Scranton  band.  Cusumano  was  born  in 
Italy  in  1883,  came  to  this  country  in 
1902,  and  almost  immediately  Joined 
Bauer.  At  that  time  this  Scranton 
band  was  the  official  band  of  the  13th 
Regiment  Pa.  National  Guard.  The 
following  tale  is  a  classic  among  Scran¬ 
ton  musicians.  I  heard  it  myself  as 
related  by  Theodore  Bauer,  the  son  of 
my  old  cornet  instructor,  Robert  J. 
Bauer.  It  seems  that  young  Cusumano 


had  learned  to  play  the  old  valve  trom¬ 
bone  known  as  the  Italian  model.  It 
was  in  July,  1902,  that  he  made  his 
way  to  the  summer  encampment  at 
Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  of  the  13th  Regiment. 
He  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  the  musicians 
were  enjoying  a  siesta.  He  entered  the 
bandmaster’s  tent  and  was  told  to 
await  the  latter’s  return.  As  he  stood 
there,  his  gaze  fell  upon  a  slide  trom¬ 
bone  which  a  player  had  laid  upon  a 
table.  The  18-year-old  emigrant  lad 
walked  over  and  looked  at  the  instru¬ 
ment  In  silence.  Then  he  asked  the 
bandman  on  duty:  “What  <*  thatt" 
“It's  a  trombonr,”  was  the  reply. 
“Where  are  the  valves  f  asked  Charley. 
“Why  there  are  wo  valves,”  said  the 
musician;  “it  icorks  with  the  slides.” 
Charley  had  never  seen  a  hlide  trom¬ 
bone  in  his  life.  So  what  did  he  do 
but  immediately  set  to  work  to  learn 
the  seven  positions  on  the  slide,  and 
the  next  night  he  played  a  company 
dance  on  the  slide  trombone  as  though 
he  had  been  familiar  with  the  instru¬ 
ment  all  his  life.  . 

For  two  seasons  (1907-1908)  Cusu¬ 
mano  played  in  the  Poll  Theatre 
Orchestra  at  Scranton.  In  1909  he  went 
to  New  York  and  was  at  once  engaged 
by  several  leading  conductors.  In  1910 
he  was  with  Pryor’s  Band  at  Asbury 
Park;  in  1917  for  the  last  time.  In  1911 
I  saw  and  heard  him  play  first  trom- 
( Turn  to  pape  26) 


Ths  fsmout  qusrtat  potsd  stpscislly  for  my  son,  Wsrron  C.  Larkin,  at  tha  closa 
of  an  afternoon  concert.  They  are:  Charles  Thatford,  solo  clarinetist  who  joined 
Pryor's  Band  in  1906;  ha  co-conductad  with  Arthur  Jr.  after  Pryor  Sr.  passed  away 
last  June  18th:  John  Hyar,  who  played  2nd  French  Horn  for  many  years  with 
Pryor's  Band,  also  tha  N.  Y.  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra,  also  in  tha  1940 
N.  Y.  World’s  Fair  Band  under  Captain  Euqana  LaBarra:  Harpid  G.  Stambaugh, 
who  was  cornet  soloist  in  1942,  also  with  PryOr  about  23  yaars  ago,  and  later 
Solo  Cornet  and  1st  Trumpet  with  Sousa’s  Band,  also  a  Solo  Cornet  with  tha 
World’s  Fair  Band  (LaBarra  tails  ma  that  Stambaugh  has  tha  greatest  range  anj 
most  flaiibla  embouchure  of  any  active  cornatist  now  living,  bar  none):  and  tha 
oldest  veteran  of  them  all,  Burt  L.  Smith,  Solo  Trombonist  with  Pryor  in  1904, 
auistant  solo  trombonist  in  1942,  played  by  tha  side  of  Pryor  in  Sousa’s  Band  50 
yaars  ago  in  1893,  and  was  68  yaars  old  last  summer.  I  know  them  all. 


Director  Pryor  takas  a  bow.  This  is  probably  tha  last  picture  aver  made  of  tha 
great  Bandmaster  before  his  Band  at  Asbury  Park. 


all  time,  appeared  once  more.  At  68 
years  of  age  he  still  plays  a  beautiful 
style  of  the  trombonist’s  art.  In  1892 
he  was  first  chair  man  with  Arthur 
Pryor  Sr.  in  Sousa’s  Band.  That’s  a 
long  while  back.  The  cornet  soloist  this 
year  was  Harold  O.  Stambaugh,  who 
played  for  Pryor  in  1919  and  1920. 
Later  be  Joined  Sousa’s  Band  and  re¬ 
mained  with  the  “March  King’’  until 
the  latter  died,  first  as  a  solo  cornetist 
and  afterward  as  first  trumpeter. 

After  1930  the  depression  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  layoff  of  Pryor’s  Band 
by  the  Asbury  Park  City  Council  for 
a  few  years.  In  1926  and  1927  the  cor¬ 
net  soloists  were  Oscar  V.  Short,  now  a 
star  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  and 
Paul  Blagg.  In  1930  a  former  Sousa 
soloist,  William  Tong,  now  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  was  the 
featured  cornetist.  In  1934  William 
Fees,  another  Sousa  artist,  was  soloist 
with  Pryor.  And  who  should  sit  be¬ 
side  him  but  my  old  friend.  Burt 
Brown,  then  66  years  old,  who  also  sat 
beside  William  Tong  in  1930.  In  1934 
I  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Pryor’s 
trombone  soloist.  A1  Pinard.  well 
known  for  his  excellent  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  compositions.  John  Kiburz, 
flute  soloist  in  1913.  was  the  finest 
artist  ever  to  appear  with  Pryor’s 
Band.  John  L.  Collins,  who  played  dur¬ 
ing  the  1934  season,  was  another  ex¬ 
ceptional  flutist.  This  past  season 
(1942)  there  were  several  newcomers 
not  so  well  known,  nevertheless  the 
band  “sounded  good.”  Jack  Hyer,  a 
veteran  of  more  than  30  years,  again 
played  French  Horn  for  Arthur. 

One  of  the  foremost  trombonists  who 
ever  played  with  Pryor  was  the  late 
Charles  C.  Cusumano  who  died  in 
October,  1926,  only  42  years  old.  I  knew 
Charley  way  back  in  1907  when  he 
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THE 


Bandmait«r  Wation 


School  Band’s 

WAR-TIME 

Responsibility 


•  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  CHAL¬ 
LENGES,  eapecially  to  those  of  us 
teaching  instrumental  music  on  the 
secondary  school  level,  is  to  continue 
our  objectives  and  maintain  a  worth¬ 
while  musical  program  in  the  face 
of  professionalism  that  is  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  music  departments  of 
our  public  schools.  Too  many  of  our 
young  players,  particularly  trumpet, 
saxophone,  and  trombone  players,  are 
turning  away  from  the  serious  study 
of  music  and  their  respective  instru- 


By  R.  B.  Watson 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  High  School 

ments  to  enter  the  professional  music 
field.  The  chief  attractions  to  these 
young  players  are  the  glamor  of  the 
jazz  band  and  immediate  financial 
gain. 

During  normal  times  the  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  professional  dance  band 
field  is  so  keen  that  only  the  better 
musicians  and  more  talented  players 
are  offered  positions.  Today,  because 


At  Pin*  Bluff,  ArkanMf  you  find  Hiii  boautifully  ditcipllnad  High  School  Band,  on* 
of  th*  b*tt  in  th*  louthwott,  und*r  th*  diroction  of  R.  B.  Watson. 


of  so  many  professional  players  enter¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  shortage  of  dance  mu¬ 
sicians.  Therefore,  the  ambitious 
dance  band  leader  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
place  his  musicians  called  to  the  colors 
is  offering  the  high  school  student, 
what  seems  to  the  latter,  an  enormous 
salary  to  join  the  dance  band.  The 
unguided  and  oftentimes  unqualified, 
inexperienced  player  accepts  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  feeling  that  now  he  has 
found  his  calling  and  has  started  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  his  way  to  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  This  would  indeed  be  wonderful 
if  true,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  high  school 
music  teacher  that  unqualified  musi¬ 
cians  cannot  hope  for  permanent  sue* 
cess  now  any  more  than  they  could 
during  pre-war  days.  It  is,  therefore, 
up  to  the  teacher  to  accept  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  both  the  parent  and  student 
and  to  help  guide  the  embryo  jazz 
artist. 

Our  responsibility  to  these  young 
players  is  two-fold.  First,  we  must 
point  out  to  them  that  they  are  not 
qualified  or  experienced  enough  to  bold 
their  own  with  more  seasoned  and  ex¬ 
perienced  players;  secondly,  that  if 
they  plan  to  enter  music  as  a  profes 
Sion  they  must  be  grounded  thoroughly 
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In  tbe  fundamental  technic  of  their  In¬ 
strument  and  must  possess  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  musical  talent.  To  the 
parents  of  these  children  we  owe  a 
guidance  program  that  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  hazard  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  entering  a  profession  for  which 
they  are  neither  qualified  nor  tempera¬ 
mentally  suited. 

The  dance  band  leaders  cannot  be 
blamed  for  wanting  the  high  school 
players;  the  students,  for  earning  a 
little  extra  money;  or  the  parents,  for 
wanting  their  children  to  have  tbe 
thrill  of  achievement.  Nevertheless, 
we,  as  music  teachers,  can  be  blamed 
if  we  allow  our  young  charges  to  enter 
a  profession  without  some  type  of 
guidance. 

How  can  we  go  about  offering  a 
guidance  program?  Will  the  engaging 
leader  consult  with  us  about  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  his  candidate?  Will  the 
student  accept  our  advice?  Will  the 
parent  co-operate  with  the  program? 
These  questions,  together  with  many 
others,  are  not  new.  Every  teacher,  no 
matter  what  his  field,  has  asked  him¬ 
self  these  questions.  However,  no  one 
has  found  the  answers.  We  should  not 
be  greatly  concerned  with  the  answers. 
Our  primary  concern  should  be  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  future  in  relation  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  musical  and  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  should  plan  for  our  program  to 
fit  today’s  needs  and  for  our  guidance 
program,  with  the  child’s  welfare  as 
the  only  objective,  to  enlist  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  tbe  child,  of  the  parent,  and 
of  the  classroom  teacher.  We  should 
augment  our  teaching,  raise  our  stand¬ 
ards,  and  enhance  our  ideals.  "Aug¬ 
menting  our  teaching”  means  making 
our  course  of  music  more  vital;  that 
is,  planning  programs  with  modern 
music  as  the  core,  with  dance  tunes 
and  all  types  of  routine  playing  In¬ 
cluded.  We  should  stress  fundamental 
technic  and  individual  tone  quality 
while  encouraging  a  reasonable  amount 
of  creative  work  and  well  thought-out 
improvisation.  We  must  demand  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  scales,  chords,  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  structure.  We  should  raise  our 
standards  so  that  only  the  near-perfect 
performance  is  acceptable.  We  should 
have  such  high  ideals  that  our  every 
musical  expression  would  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  student  to  do  more 
serious  work.  When  we  school  music 
teachers  refuse  to  accept  faulty  em¬ 
bouchure  placement,  improper  phras¬ 
ing,  poor  attack,  harsh  tone,  and  inac¬ 
curate  reading,  we  will  materially  as¬ 
sist  the  young  student,  no  matter  what 
branch  of  the  music  profession  he  may 
choose. 

We  should  plan  our  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  both  the  student  and  the 
parent  in  selecting  the  right  field  for 


the  student.  W’e  should  frankly  discuss 
the  child’s  physical,  mental,  and  musi¬ 
cal  qualifications.  We  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  point  out  to  the  child  and  to 
tbe  parent  that  the  music  field  is  a 
highly  specialized  and  exacting  pro¬ 
fession, — a  profession  that  demands 
hard  work,  serious  study,  and  musical 
talent  and  that  the  musician  must 
practice  many  hours,  give  up  many 
pleasures,  and  live  for  his  art.  We 
must  encourage  tbe  apt  child  to  strive 
for  tbe  top  of  the  music  ladder,  but 
remind  him  that  he  can  attain  the  top 
only  by  hard  work  and  conscientious 
study.  We  must  point  out  that  while 
the  student,  regardless  of  his  ability, 
now  can  earn  money  as  a  musician  this 
earning  is  based  on  the  age-old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  that  after  the 
emergency  the  profession  will  return 


Band 

"Symphony  in  O  Minor”  by  Alberto 
Nepomuceno.  First  movement  only,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  N.  De  Rubertls.  A  Brazilian 
composition  published  in  cooperation  with 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  A  serious  piece  of  music,  very 
well  adapted  to  present  school  music  re¬ 
quirements. 

Opens  with  a  woodwind  statement  of 
the  first  theme,  an  allegro  six-four.  An 
interlude  forms  the  bridge  Into  the  key 
of  the  relative  major  for  the  statement 
and  exposition  of  the  second  theme. 
Themes  one  and  two  are  worked  over  to 
form  the  third  part  of  the  first  section. 
The  development  section  is  based  on 
canonic  imitation  and  contrapuntal  com¬ 
binations  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
subjects.  The  recapitulation  and  coda  are 
In  standard  sonata  form. 

The  constant  modulation,  chromatic 
movement,  and  occasional  use  of  odd  In¬ 
tervals  places  the  performance  of  this 
symphony  beyond  the  reach  of  mediocre 
players.  However,  it  is  an  extremely  fine 
composition — sort  of  grows  on  you  with 
repeated  hearings.  Published  by  Carl 
Fischer,  N.  Y.  Price,  concert  band  tS.OO. 
Full  score  $t.S0. 

"American  Patrol”  by  P.  W.  Meacham. 
Arranged  by  Dave  Bennett.  It's  a  difficult 
job  to  take  an  old  favorite,  dress  it  up 
and  come  out  with  an  Improved  version. 
Still,  that's  just  what  Mr.  Bennett  did 
with  the  “American  Patrol.”  Has  the 
traditional  fad — In  and  out  but  Improved 


Amid  the  clamour  of  war  and  in  the 
hours  of  darkness,  it  is  the  proud  duty 
of  all  Americans  and  Canadians  who  love 
music  to  encourage  that  art  which  speaks 
to  all  men  In  the  language  of  harmony 
and  peace.  The  Honorable  W,  L.  Mac- 
kensie  King,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 


A  valuable  recreation  and  an  aid  to 
morale,  music  proved  of  great  importance 
in  the  last  war.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
government  agencies  are  making  provi¬ 
sions  for  musical  activities  among  the 
men  in  military  service.  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Dodds,  President,  Princeton  University. 


again  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
must  make  the  parent  see  that  the  few 
dollars  which  the  child  is  earning  by 
playing  in  the  local  dance  band  or  resi¬ 
dent  tea  room  are  not  worth  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  health,  school  work,  artistic 
development,  or  music  appreciation 
that  the  child  is  called  upon  to  make. 

Regardless  of  how  much  money  the 
high  school  musician  is  earning  at 
present  in  the  music  profession,  we 
must  realize  that  it  Is  impossible  for 
him  to  develop  along  physical,  mental, 
or  musical  phases  during  his  high 
school  career  sufficiently  to  qualify  him 
for  the  exacting  demands  of  this  field 
during  peace  times.  We  should  assist 
in  every  way  to  encourage  the  parent 
and  the  child  to  select  the  child's  pro¬ 
fession  without  any  thought  of  imme¬ 
diate  financial  remuneration. 


voicing  of  woods  and  brass.  ''Polumbla 
the  Oem  of  the  Ocean,"  and  "The  Olrl  I 
I.,eft  Behind  Me”  are  worked  Into  the  de¬ 
velopment.  The  close  consists  of  con¬ 
trapuntal  treatment  of  "Yankee  Doodle” 
and  “Dixie”.  Published  by  Robbins  Music 
Corp.,  N.  Y.  Price,  Symphonic  band.  Si. SO. 

"Collegian”  a  march  by  Paul  Yoder.  A 
traditional  peppy  march  well  done.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Leo  Feist,  fnc.,  \.  Y.  Price, 
standard  band,  75  cents. 

Vocel 

"Young  America”,  a  program  group  of 
four  concert  songs  for  girls  and  boys,  two 
to  four  part  harmony  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment,  by  Dodwijk  Mortelmans,  Frank 
V.  Vander,  Stucken  and  Bainbridge  Crist. 
May  be  performed  as  a  gr«>up  of  songs 
or  single  selections. 

No.  1.  "The  fllorlous  Sun."  A  spark¬ 
ling  song  of  nature. 

No.  2.  "Freedom's  Soil."  Tbe  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  of  cooperative  effort. 

No.  3.  "Ode  to  Youth.”  A  masterful 
proclamation  of  youth's  heritage. 

No.  4.  "Sweet  Goddess  Diberty.”  A 
pledge  to  retain  liberty.  This  is  great 
and  timely  music,  superbly  written  for 
grade  school  use.  Nothing  like  It  on  the 
market.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc., 
y.  Y.  Price  Nos.  1,  S  and  I,  18  cents. 
No.  2,  IS  cents. 

"Childhood  Days  of  Famous  Compos¬ 
ers”  by  Lottie  Ellsworth  Colt  and  Ruth 
Bampton.  A  story  with  simplified  corre¬ 
lated  music  and  directions  for  presenta¬ 
tion  with  a  miniature  stage  setting  or,  as 
a  musical  playlet.  Published  by  Theodore 
Presser  Co.,  Phila.  Price  each,  S5  cents. 

"Anthems  of  the  United  Nations”.  The 
inspiring  national  songs  the  Allies  are 
singing  on  the  battlefields  and  at  home. 
Compiled  and  arranged.  In  four-part  har¬ 
mony,  by  Felix  Guenther.  Thirty  different 
countries  are  represented.  Published  by 
Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
Price  so  cents. 

"United  We  Sing”.  Arranged  for  mixed 
voices  by  D.  M.  Burton.  Ibe  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  community  sing  material  as  yet 
published.  Not  just  the  same  old  num¬ 
bers.  Ixtok  It  over.  Published  by  Edwin 
H.  Morris  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price  each  15 
cents. 


SchnoL  in,  Haoiaw 

John  P.  Hamilton 


February,  1943 
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Th«  Bangal  L«nc«rt  ii  •  fully-«quipp«d  I  IO-pi«c*  Band,  of  boy*  In  Junior  Hlqk  and  High  School,  Frank  Hubarf,  DIracfor. 


Orange,  Texas,  High  Gives  You  the 

BENGAL  LANCERS 


•  LUTCH  STARK’S  BOYS,  INC.,  a 
musical  organizatiuu  of  boys  of  high 
school  age,  was  begun  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Lutcher  Stark  in  1924  in  connection 
with  his  boys’  Sunday  School  class. 
It  soon  grew  into  a  larger  band  to  in> 
elude  members  of  his  Boy  Scout  Troup 
and,  for  a  time,  even  included  girl 
members.  Now  it  is  the  official  boys’ 
musical  organization  of  the  Orange 
High  School,  where  the  boys  are 


By  W.  B.  Simmons 

known  as  the  Bengal  Lancers.  They 
work  in  co-ordination  with  the  Bengal 
Guards,  the  girls’  musical  organization 
of  the  same  school.  The  Bengal  I.,an- 
cers  at  this  time  have  128  members 
on  the  roster  and,  within  the  group  is 
a  concert  orchestra  of  75  members 
and  a  marching  band  of  90  members. 


The  director  of  this  organization  is 
Frank  Hubert,  who  received  his  musi¬ 
cal  education  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Prior  to  coming  to  Orange,  he 
has  done  work  with  the  Texas  School 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music  in  Chicago. 

The  band  takes  part  in  all  athletic 
events,  pep  rallies,  and  school  func¬ 
tions.  Since  December  7,  1941,  it  has 
been  doing  patriotic  work  selling  war 
stamps  and  bonds  at  Victory  Concerts. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  boy  in 
Junior  or  Senior  High  School.  Mr. 
Stark  furnishes  all  equipment,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  uniforms  so  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  a  boy  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  is  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  scholastic  average  and 
good  citizenship  standards.  The  phys¬ 
ical  plant,  which  Mr.  Stark  also  fur¬ 
nished  and  equipped,  is  as  complete 
a  unit  of  its  kind  as  could  be  desired. 
It  includes  the  most  modern  practice 
and  class  rooms  as  well  as  rooms  for 
storage  and  care  of  the  Instruments. 
Other  pictures  attached  show  two 
views  of  the  band  in  uniform,  one 
taken  in  the  practice  hall  with  the 
boys  wearing  their  cover-alls,  and  an¬ 
other  showing  the  boys  lined  up  to 
receive  the  codllver  oil  peris  which 
Mr.  Stark  furnished  on  one  occasion 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Infln- 


R«h««rMl  fima  it  mada  aatlar  on  tka  ayat  of  tka  diractor  and  confusion  it  ganorallv 
abafad  by  fka  uta  of  thata  covarallt.  Tkit  it  an  advanfaga  tkat  faw  HIgk  Sekool 
Bands  anjoy  buf  ona  tkat  will  no  doubt  ba  ganarally  adoptad  at  music  instruction 
in  tka  tckoolt  continuat  bacauta  it  contributat  diractly  to  karmony. 
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To  bo  suro  tkot  ovorything  rolli  alonq 
smoothly  with  tho  Bonqol  Loncors  o 
fow  porls  ora  rotionod  out  to  tho 
mamba  rt. 


enza  and  colds  throughout  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  girls’  and  boys’  musical 
organizations.  The  boy  receiving  his 
daily  ration  of  3  codliver  oil  peris  is 
Bobby  Sorrels,  who  now  plays  first 
French  horn  in  one  of  the  Navy  bands 
at  San  Diego.  California.  In  this  con¬ 
nection.  there  are  22  stars  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  flag  of  the  Bengal  Lancers. 

In  the  last  year  in  which  National 
and  State  contests  were  held,  the  Ben¬ 
gal  Lancers  won  a  first  division  rating 
in  both  marching  and  concert  at  the 
State  contest.  At  the  National  Re¬ 
gional  Contest  at  Waco  the  same  year, 
the  hand  won  a  first  division  rating  in 


marching  and  a  second  division  rating 
in  concert. 


Ordar  If  Stark’f  first  law.  A  placa  for 
avarything  and  avarything  in  its  placa. 
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Music  Appreciation 
Is  an  ESSENTIAL 


•  IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  EXPANDED 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  and  en¬ 
larged  school  curriculum  all  of  our 
students  should  in  some  way  be  of¬ 
fered  a  general  music  appreciation  pro¬ 
gram  from  grades  one  to  twelve.  It 
should  not  be  offered  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  everyone  a  performer 
of  music,  but  rather  to  provide  our 
students  with  a  broader  education  for 
later  life,  that  they  may  be  better 
equipped  to  understand,  discuss  and 
listen  to  the  ever  growing  field  of  mu¬ 
sic  literature  which  we  hear  over  the 
radio,  at  concerts  and  through  record 
libraries.  The  present  war  should  tend 
to  make  us  more  music  conscious  than 
ever  before.  Music  speaks  a  universal 
language  understood  by  alf  nations. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  our  schools 
are  teaching  music  appreciation  in 
some  form  or  other,  but  do  we  go  far 
enough?  Do  we  let  it  go  with  hit  and 
miss  song  singing  In  the  grades?  Do 
we  reach  all  the  students  through  the 
grades  and  high  school?  Do  we  do 
enough  explaining  of  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  general?  Do  we  play  enough 
records?  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  pass  on  a  few  ideas  with 
which  we  are  experimenting  in  our 
school  whereby  we  hope  also  to  gain 
ideas  from  such  activity  carried  on  in 
other  schools. 


By  G.  I.  Brende 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
Hutchinson,  Minnesota,  Public  Schools 

Hutchinson’s  public  school  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  a  two-way  public  ad¬ 
dress  system,  reaching  to  every  room 
of  grades  one  to  twelve,  which  simpli¬ 
fies  our  problem.  Through  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  of  Supt.  S.  R. 
Knutson  and  Principal  R.  W.  Berg¬ 
strom,  a  few  minutes  directly  after  the 
noon  hour  are  set  aside  each  day  for 
music  appreciation.  This  program  is 
worked  out  Jointly  by  the  writer  and 
our  supervisor  of  grade  and  vocal  mu¬ 
sic.  Miss  Annette  Edquist.  From  our 
record  library  we  select  one  record  to 
be  played  each  day  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office  and  broadcast  to  every 
room  in  the  entire  school  system.  A 
list  of  records,  for  several  weelcs  in 
advance,  is  printed  and  copies  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  teacher.  Each  teacher 
is  asked  to  keep  the  students  perfectly 
quiet  while  the  Selection  is  being 
played  and  to  write  the  title  of  the 
selection  for  the  day  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

To  add  interest  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  music  played,  we  pre¬ 
cede  the  record  with  a  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  talk  at  least  once  a  week.  Miss 
Edquist  and  the  writer  take  turns  giv¬ 
ing  these  talks  every  other  week.  We 
also  hope  to  have  some  of  them  given 
by  students  from  music  and  speech 
classes.  If  possible  we  plan  a  week’s 


list  of  records  so  related  that  one  talk 
will  suffice  for  the  group.  For  example; 
One  week  a  talk  was  given  on  stringed 
instruments  and  records  were  played 
to  illustrate  such  instruments.  An¬ 
other  week  was  based  on  the  four  types 
of  the  human  voice  with  appropriate 
records.  Another  week  was  devoted  to 
the  Nutrrdcker  Suite,  with  the  story  of 
the  music  told  the  first  day.  We  try 
to  correlate  the  talks  with  the  records 
and  make  them  as  interesting  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  telling  the  story  behind  the 
music,  we  show  how  Various  parts  and 
instruments  illustrate  the  story.  We 
also  discuss  composers,  sometimes  even 
giving  a  short  biography.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  even  something  else  to 
tell  such  as  discussion  of  a  country 
which  the  music  represents  or  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  certain  form  of  music  such 
as  the  symphony,  Christmas  carol,  folk 
song,  etc. 

We  also  expect  to  make  use  of  rec¬ 
ords  by  our  local  music  groups  which 
we  hope  will  stir  up  enthusiasm  for 
participation  in  music.  Furthermore, 
our  band  room  is  wired  so  that  we  may 
sometimes  dispense  with  recordings 
and  use  our  own  vocal  or  instrumental 
groups  for  direct  broadcast.  Such 
groups  can  be  used  to  further  the  war 
(Turn  to  page  32) 
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JAZZ  IS 

Brobdingnagian 


"Popular" 

•  YOUR  REPLY  IN  THE  DECEM¬ 
BER  issue  of  The  School  Mutician  was 
perfect,  Mr.  Paul  Grover.  It  was  Just 
what  we  wished  you  and  your  “school 
of  thought"  to  say:  to  admit  the  utter 
necessity  for  the  “inclusion”  of  Blue 
.Music  and  Jazz  in  the  music  curricula. 
It  is  trusted,  too,  that  this  goes  further 
than  Just  the  inclusion  of  printed 
“popular"  music  In  the  repertoire  of 
your  ensembles  and  organizations  and 
that  at  least  it  receives  distinctive  em¬ 
phasis  in  your  Music  Appreciation 
classes.  Your  valid  criticism  was  in 
stating  that  we  appear  to  be  going 
overboard  for  it,  as  was  cogently  re¬ 
vealed  in  your  very  appropriate  appel¬ 
lative  “Jazz  Is  Not  Everything";  I 
trust  that  my  short  letter  in  the  “Pen 
in  Hand"  column  clarifled  that  for  you. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  that  you  re-read 
the  section  of  my  November  article 
titled  "Postlude:  To  the  Others.”  To 
those  who  do  sincerely  recognize  the 
merit  of  this  real  American  music,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  it  should  be  a 
“supplement”  to  music  education;  it 
opens  up  a  new  vista  to  the  music  stu¬ 
dent  as  does  it  (and  perhaps  this  is  of 
cardinal  importance)  give  the  “lay- 
members"  of  the  student-body  some 
valid  and  effective  guidance  in  devel¬ 
oping  appreciation  and  discrimination. 

As  long  as  “the  cause  is  won"  this 
writer  doesn’t  mind  the  polemics 
hurled  in  his  direction.  Yet  I  am  sure 
that,  notwithstanding  my  “last  year’s 
resolution,”  the  readers  will  agree  that 
I  can  hardly  allow  your  round  retort, 
rejoinder,  and  repartee  to  go  unan¬ 
swered.  You  promulgated  too  much 
misinformation  and  by  your  very  atti¬ 
tude  you  slightly  abet  the  wrongdoing 


*Thi8  sub-title  originated  with  a  young 
lady  student  whom  we  were  auditioning 
as  accordionist  for  the  Bandestra  a  few 
days  ago;  her  honest  question  was:  “'Will 
we  play  ‘popular’  or  ‘unpopular*  music?". 
Meaning,  of  course,  “will  we  play  music  in 
the  American  idiom  or  in  the  Buropean 
idiom?" 


Dr.  J.  T.  H.  Mize«  (B.M..  BJl., 
M.A..  MS..  E<U>.) 

Consultant  in  Music,  New  York  City 

Hssd,  Depsrtcnsnt  of  Music,  Tks  Rye,  Now 
York,  Hiqh  School 

VS  "Unpopular*  Music, 

to  our  American  music.  So,  to  recipro¬ 
cate  very  briefly  for  your  quixotic 
“caustics,”  Mr.  Grover:  You  state, 
with  reference  to  the  other  dissenters, 
that  this  humble  writer  “proceeded 
forthwith  to  squelch  them.”  (Gosh  and 
gee.  Prolix  Paul,”  you  flatter  me.) 
Now,  what  shall  be  the  (ate  of  “the 
voice  from  Scott  City,  Kansas?”  Well, 
you  certainly  left  yourself  vulnerable 
and  wide  open  for  a  humorous  piece 
when  you  so  verbosely  told  us  of  your 
various  abilities,  such  as  “I  have  been 
featured  as  ‘ride,’  ’hot  chorus,’  ‘take¬ 
off.’  man,  or  what  have  you.  ...” 
(sic!).  The  temptation  to  frame  such 
acrimonious  arias  as  “Puisne  Paul, 
when  playing  with  the  circuses  did  you 
’ride,’  too?”  is  very  inviting  but  it  is 
not  my  object  to  discuss  personalities 
but  to  consider  seriously  the  vital  is¬ 
sues  involved  In  this  debate  on  the 
merit  of  Blue  Music  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is.  patently,  the  necessity  to 
correct  you  on  a  few  of  your  most  bold 
and  obvious  errors — then  on  to  things 
more  important.** 

1)  The  initiated  would  never  accept 
Henry  “Hot  Lips"  Levine  (nor  Paul 
Laval)  as  a  “great  Jazz  artist";  yet 
you  assert  that  be  is  and  you  even 
have  the  discrimination  “lagg"  to 
classify  him  with  Benny  Goodman! 

2) -  Surely,  the  longer-haired  boys  ad¬ 
mire  Goodman's  Jazz  performances; 
why  shouldn’t  they?  Even  conserva¬ 
tive  Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  president  of  the 
MENC,  has  said  (Jfasic  Educatorg 
Journal,  October,  1939,  Page  17): 

I  ask  you  to  recall  the  Jam  sessions  that 
were  so  Joyous  a  feature  of  the  Bach  fam¬ 
ily  reunions,  for  what  was  the  “quod  llbet" 
except  “swinging  It.”  .  .  .  Which  Inclines 
me  to  agree  with  Alec  Templeton  when 
he  says  he  feels  certain  that  if  Johann 


••This  writer  feels,  and  there  have  been 
many  letters  of  concurrence,  that  these 
planned  “caustic  and  vitriolic”  articles  and 
replies  have  splendidly  served  their  pur- 
|)oses;  but  any  further  and  future  articles 
by  this  writer  shall  be  purely  impersonal 
and  devotedly  educational. 


Continued 

Bach  were  living  today  he  and  Benny 
tfoodmaii  would  be  the  best  of  friends. 

Too,  it  was  the  conservative  music 
editor  George  Vail  who  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  relevant  and  clinching  state¬ 
ment  (Etude,  September,  1924,  Page 
22): 

Mosart,  Haydn,  and  (?hopln,  were  they 
alive  today,  would  write  foxtrots  as  nat¬ 
urally  and  inevitably  as  they  once  com- 
|K>sed  gavottes,  and  masurkas. 

3)  And  be  assured  that  when  Good¬ 
man  has  leisure  time  be  doesn’t  invite 
some  string  quartet  or  a  viol  da  gamlia 
quintet  or  a  recorder  sextet  over  to 
play  some  music  of  Western  Europe 
of  past  centuries;  he  improvises  and 
plays  pure  Jazz  with  some  other  com-^ 
petents.  A  reading  of  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  The  Kingdom  of  Swing,  will  set  * 
you  right  on  his  attitude  and  on  the 
music  which  he  so  naturally  loves.  It 
was  Benny  Goodman  who  originated 
the  succinct  variety  that  “it's  some¬ 
thing  that  is  genuinely  American,  be¬ 
cause^  it’s  the  expression  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual — a  kind  of  free  speech  in 
music.” 

4)  Relative  to  “time  telling”  the 
merits  of  Jazz:  Shall  we  ignore  Jazz 
and  Blue  Music  (or  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  then  allow  our  descendants 
to  adjudicate  its  merit — and  to  have 
them  observe  how  blinded  we  were? 
No!  It  is  vital  and  lovely  and  dyna¬ 
mic;  it  is  today’s  music.  The  saraban- 
des  and  tfie  gavottes  and  the  minuet- 
tinas  were  dynamic  too — but  that  was 
“then.”  That  music  was  characteristic 
of  an  entirely  different  civilization  and 
era  with  very  different  “frames  of  ref¬ 
erence."  And  Jazz  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  that  doubtful  asset  “age.”  Are 
we  giving  our  lives  to  perpetuate  the 
things  that  the  past  has  created  for 
its  needs,  forgetting  to  ask  whether 
these  things  still  serve  today’s  needs?” 

5)  I  cannot  decode  your  mumble- 
jumble  about  “popularity”;  but  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  popularity  is  a 
handicap  to  music.  And,  incidentally, 
Mr.  Grover,  Theodore  Thomas  was  not 
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the  originator  of  that  oft-quoted  phrase 
that  "popular  music  is  familiar  mu¬ 
sic”;  it  was  first  uttered  by  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau,  that  profound 
thinker  and  spirited  harpsichord  com¬ 
poser,  who  made  the  statement  in  a 
preface  to  his  Indet  Oalantea  in  1735. 

6)  1  have  half  a  hundred  recordings 
by  trumpeter  Harry  James  and  1  can¬ 
not  "easily  detect  a  certain  ‘fuzziness’ 
in  bis  tone  and  attack”;  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  a  competent  critic  having 
"detected”  that.  Certainly,  such  short¬ 
comings,  if  they  were  present,  would 
detract  from  his  rating.  Soloist  Del 
Staigers  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
James’  performance.  Every  school  mu¬ 
sician  must  fully  realize  that  the  basic 
foundations  and  ’’tools”  for  an  instru¬ 
mental  performer  are  the  same,  viz., 
the  so-called  technique,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  solid  and  pure  and  respon¬ 
sive  quality  of  tone,  proper  control 
and  expenditure  of  breath,  individual 
correctness  and  development  of  em¬ 
bouchure,  promotion  of  pitch  apper¬ 
ception  (often  loosely  termed  "intona¬ 
tion”),  mastery  of  scales  and  arpeggi, 
mastery  of  tonguing  and  the  various 
articulations,  appropriateness  of  phras¬ 
ing,  general  flexibility,  sight  reading 
ability  with  respect  to  accuracy  and 
speed,  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  bis  instrument,  development  and 
exploitation  of  memorizing  ability,  and 
most  certainly  cultivation  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  "play  Ly  ear”  and  to  improvise 
in  some  fashion  or  style,  etc.,  etc., Yet 
all  will  agree  that  so  many  of  these 
fundamentals  must  be  flexible  and  in 
performances  must  be  made  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  particular  idiom  in  which 
one  is  playing.  For  instance,  in  scores 
by  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Shosta- 
kovitch,  and  Morton  Gould,  the 
trumpet  tone  is  correctly  different 
In  each  instance,  yea,  even  sometimes 
in  each  composition  in  each 
movement,  even  in  each  passage.  In 
no  event,  though,  can  the  student  have 
any  argument  for  neglecting  to  master 
those  necessary  fundamentals  and  to, 
then,  make  himself  master  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  But  perhaps,  Mr.  Grover, 
you  are  comparing  the  tone  of  young 
Harry  James  to  that  of  the  percussive, 
blatant,  and  "frigid”  tone  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  trumpeters  in  correctly 
interpreting  certain  of  the  symphonic 
literature.  Three  former  members  of 
this  writer’s  orchestra  are  in  the 
James  band,  and  I  hear  them  often. 
His  present  negative  tendency,  for 
commercial  reasons,  is  to  become  "sac¬ 
charine,”  like  Charlie  Spivak,  except¬ 
ing  with  a  Blower  lip-vibrato;  yet 
James  is  still  capable,  be  assured,  of 
playing  truly  righteous  Jazz.  James’ 
warm  and  sonorous  tone  is  really  his 
’’forte” — so  that  "fuzziness"  which  you 
report  must,  Mr.  Grover,  be  either  in 


your  reproducing  machine  or  in  your 
auditory  organs. 

7)  I  am  happy  to  have  your  report, 
though  It  Is  Indeed  unique  and  In  con¬ 
tradiction  to  all  1  have  heard  and  read, 
that  the  late  violoncellist  Kmanuel  Peuer- 
mann,  truly  an  accomplished  artist  on 
that  Instrument  and  no  imitator  of  Casals, 
was  "enthusiastically  received  by  the 
men”  at  Port  Riley,  Kansas,  even  If  they 
did  appreciate  him  as  they  appreciate  a 
"sunset.”  (You  drew  a  very  appropriate 
parallel  In  that  paragraph.  Not  irrele¬ 
vant  la  my  amusement  and  Interest  In  a 
recent  descriptive  of  the  "iiowerhouse" 
orchestra  of  Jimmy  Lunceford:  a  clever 
reviewer  said  that  "they  come  on  like 
‘(Sang  Busters'  and  go  off  like  'We  The 
People.’  ” )  I  noted,  however,  that  on 
the  Christmas  Bay  "Uncle  Ham's  Christ¬ 
mas  ’Tree”  programs  of  broadcasts  of  Blue 
Music  by  forty-two  different  orchestras 
from  as  many  camps  over  a  sustained 
twelve  hour  period  that  Johnny  •'Scat" 
Davis’  Orchestra  emanated  at  the  Army 
Air  Porce  Base  at  Sallna,  Kansas.  His 
rendition  of  "Hip  Hip  Hooray  !’’  was  very 
splendid  Jazz  and  was  recorded,  from 
broadcast,  by  this  writer.  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Orover,  that  surveys  and  polls  of  the 
tastes  of  the  men  In  our  armed  forces  de¬ 
cided  for  the  t?oca  Cola  Company  that 
their  touring  groups  to  Alaska,  Ireland, 
and  other  out|>osts  would  be  a  “pure  Jazz" 
band.  Including  such  |)erformers  as  Bud 
Preeman  and  Mel  Powell. 

8)  Relative  to  the  nugatory  logomachy 
repeated  "ad  nauseam"  by  those  who 
have  not  quite  grasped  the  gist  of  Jazz 
— your  statement  which  read :  ’‘One  very 
important  reason  Is  that  its  rigidity  of 
tempo  deprives  Jazz  of  one  of  the  very 
important  elements  of  contrast  which  are 
the  life  of  all  art.”  This  can  be  lucidly 
refuted  with  so  many  citations  and  re¬ 
cording-examples,  but  since  I  have  Just 
read  a  pertinent  and  effective  reply  to 
your  cliche  I  do  quote  below  from 
Hughes  PanassP^'s  new  book.  The  Real 
Jazz  (New  York:  Smith  &  Durrell,  Inc.), 
released  on  December  20,  1942,  which 
reads,  on  page  27 : 

Today  music  with  an  unchanging  temis) 
has  been  discredited  to  a  certain  degree. 
It  Is  said  to  be  monotonous  and  to  re¬ 
strain  the  creator,  but  what  has  l>een  for¬ 
gotten  is  the  fact  that  the  music  of  Bach, 
his  contemporaries  and  prede<‘essors,  re¬ 
lied  on  a  continuous,  and  unvaried 
rhythm.  .  .  .  Actually  music  with  an  un¬ 
changing  tempo  Is  more  natural  and  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  life.  Such  music  re¬ 
calls  the  pulsations  of  the  human  heart 
which  gives  life  to  the  entire  organism ; 
it  conforms  to  the  essential  laws  of  life 
and  is  born  of  nature  itself  out  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  Moreover  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  uniformity  of  tempo  puts  the 
melody  Into  extraordinary  relief  by  es¬ 
tablishing  precise  and  Ium;nous  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  notes  of  each  phrase, 
bringing  out  the  direction  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  underlining  the  smallest 
nuances  of  the  work.  That  steady  pulse 
helps  lead  up  to  the  climax  through  an 
Imperceptible  development  of  ideas  in 
such  a  way  that  whereas  music  with  a 
varying  tempo,  by  sudden  changes  and 
brusque  somersaults,  seems  to  warn  the 
audience,  "Look  out,  here  comes  the 
grand  finale.” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  strange  phenomenon 
and  a  shameful  situation  if  while  this 
foreigner,  living  in  Prance  and  having 
visited  the  United  States  only  once  and 
that  after  the  publication  of  his  book 
Le  Jazz  Hot,  exhibits  such  a  sincere  love 
for  and  profound  understanding  of  Jazz — 


some  of  the  music  educators,  say  some 
teaching  today's  youth  in  the  pioneer  and 
typically  American  state  of  Kansas, 
should  expressly  go  out  of  their  way  to 
abet  and  belittle  this  significant  product 
of  contemporary  America — this  music 
magnificent? 

9)  And  in  your  "dei-retai  I'es'ember 
descant"  you  emidoy  the  term  ’‘Jazz"  as 
being  all-inclusive ;  you  go  so  far  as  to 
make  the  unforgivable  error  of  category- 
ing  Kate  Smith  as  one  of  the  ex|M>nents 
of  "Jazz."  You  aberrationally  manifest 
no  acquaintance  with  current  principles, 
practices,  and  materials  when  you  state 
that  "It  has  been  my  impression,  on  the 
contrary,  however  that  Jazz  on  the  whole 
is  generally  appreciated,  not  only  in 
s<-hool  musical  circles,  but  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  so-called  'long-haired'  ar¬ 
tists."  Man,  books  could  be  written  on 
that  last  phrase  (Including  the  stinging 
(spelled  with  a  "g”)  evidence  that  during 
1940-41  onlv  5.87  iiercent  of  the  music 
broadcasted  by  Symphony  Orchestras  was 
American  music — and  that  might  as  well 
Include  such  as  the  "unsympathetic"  read¬ 
ing  given  (Jershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue" 
by  Iturbi-Mitropoulos  on  December  27, 
1942),  but  in  confining  this  to  "sch*K>l 
musicians"  don't  you  realize  that  this  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  spending  my  time  and  this 
magazine’s  valuable  spa<-e,  in  an  ryideavor 
to  guide  other  readers  from  joining  in 
some  |)ersuns'  ill-advised  and  injudicious 
views,  when  we  should  be  giving  out  mure 
instructions,  suggestions,  and  guidance.* 

10)  A  friend  and  educator  of  Detroit, 
MU-higan,  sent  me  fount  Ferdinand 
Czernin’s  book  Europe — Going,  Going, 
Gone!  (New  York;  The  (Jreystone  I'ress) 
as  a  Christmas  gift,  with  the  following 
passages  underlined  (Page  xv)  ; 

There  are  loud-speakers  in  the  r<M>m 
apart  from  the  characters,  mechanical 
ones,  which  all  through  the  evening  go  on 
talking  and  blaring  national  anthems  and 
marches.  The  audience  must  be  actually 
made  to  feel  quite  relieved  when  one  of 
them,  as  it  occasionally  does,  breaks  into 
an  American  Jazz-tune.  .  .  .  This  reminds 
us  that  during  these  original  hectic  days 
of  military  competitions,  prompted  by  the 
<igre  of  Wilhelmstrasse,  American  music 
offers  a  very  desirable  catharsis  and  le- 
lease.  When  the  game  is  over  it  will  have 
an  even  greater  value. 

As  educators  It  is  our  s<jlemn  obligation 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  We  must 
not  be  afflicted  with  neophobia ;  our  class¬ 
rooms  must  not  fit  the  descriptive  which 
Dr.  H.  L.  Mencken  framed  when  he  wrote 
that  the  students  often  t^re  “affronted  with 
baiderash  daily  and  hourly  by  chalky 
pedagogues" ;  chalk  must  not  flow  in  our 
veins ;  we  must  not  fit  that  epithetical 
observation  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  that  "Many  |)eople's  tombstones 
should  read :  ‘Died  at  30,  buried  at  60.’  ” 

And  from  all  valid  considerations  the 
music  educators’  neglect  of  Jazz  is  so 
unwarrantable.  Jazz  is  indigenous  to 
America  and  to  today’s  living ;  it  is  our 
music  AND  IT  I.S  BROBDINONAGIA.N. 
To  paraphrase  Charles  Htarrett :  As  long 
as  there’s  an  America  there  will  be  Jazz — 
and  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar,  broth¬ 
ers,  there'll  always  be  an  America. 


•In  a  following  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  there  will  appear  a  report 
on  Dr.  Mize’s  classes  In  "The  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Contemporary  Popular  American 
Music”  at  The  Rye  High  School.  'This 
will  include  photographs  of  the  classes 
together  with  statements  from  visitors, 
typical  announcement  forms,  and  sug¬ 
gested  procedures. — The  Gditor. 
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Tempo  RUBATO 

{Definition:  At  the  performer  %  pleamre;  Not  necessarily  conforming  to 
any  known  rules.) 

Ed  Chenette,  Istrouma  High  School 
Baton  Rouge,  Lousiana 


•  AN  AUSTRIAN  ARCHITECT 
working  under  the  blue  prints  of  Har¬ 
old-  Lloyd-  Wright-  (by-  name,  Rob¬ 
ert  Webr)  showed  the  new  and  in¬ 
expensive  way  to  kill  reverberations 
In  a  band  building.  He  went  under¬ 
neath  the  floor  and  sprayed  gallons  of 
hot  tar  on  the  bottom  sides  of  the 
floor  boards.  He  said  the  tar  would 
be  almost  as  effective  on  the  under 
side  of  the  boards  as  it  would  have 
been  on  the  floor  itself.  And  of  course 
it  could  not  have  been  sprayed  on  the 
floor  where  the  band  was  walking. 
It  worked.  It  cost  less  than  twenty 
dollars  whereas  an  appraisal  for  a 
cork  floor,  or  acoustic  material  on  the 
ceiling  Indicated  a  cost  considerably 
over  a  thousand  dollars.  So  I  pass 
this  along  to  you  thru  the  medium 
of  Bob’s  “School  of  Music"  as  my  wife 
insists  on  calling  this  monthly  men¬ 
ace  to  music! 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  acoustical 
treatments  I  did  this  Just  two  weeks 
ago  to  the  floor  of  a  stage  where  it 
was  Impossible  to  get  underneath  it.  I 
soaked  the  floor  boards  for  days  with 
linseed  oil;  and  this  method  too  drove 
the  air  out  of  the  board,  made  them 
Boggy,  and  removed  a  great  deal  of 
their  tendency  to  throw  back  the 
sound  waves.  Cost?  About  fourteen 
dollars.  Time  required?  Perhaps  four 
hours.  Workers?  Those  saxophone 
players  with  strong  backs  and  weak 
minds!  Proof  of  the  pudding?  Take 
any  board  and  strike  it  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  Note  how  it  "cracks  back”  at  you. 
Soak  the  same  board  in  water  and 
then  hit  it  with  a  hammer  and  notice 
how  it  does  NOT  “crack  back”  at  you. 
There  you  have  it.  The  hitch  in 
the  linseed  oil  is  that  it  will  even¬ 
tually  dry  out  and  the  boards  will  re* 
quire  additional  treatments.  However 
the  cost  is  not  one-flftieth  that  of  regu¬ 
lar  acoustical  treatment. 

Again:  Get  those  12  by  9  flber 
mats  that  are  placed  under  good  rugs. 
These  cost  about  $3.00  each.  Hang 
them  around  in  vacant  spots  anywhere 
in  the  building.  For  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  material  is  placed  within 
the  building,  on  the  floor,  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  or  on  the  wall;  the  effect  is  the 


same.  It  will  stop  those  echos  if 
you  use  enough  of  it. 

I  wonder  what  hungry  drum  instruc¬ 
tor  (in  bygone  days,  yes  in  bygone 
days  of  course)  having  but  one  pupil 
and  desirous  of  keeping  him,  told  him 
to  turn  his  left  hand  upsidedown  and 
TRY  (even  dared  him)  to  learn  to 
play  in  that  manner  in  any  reasonable 
length  of  time? 

The  logical  thing  to  do  now  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  child  is  to  bold  both  bands  with 
the  palms  down  and  utilise  the  hinge 
motion  of  the  wrist  instead  of  that 
thwarted  flddle-neck  grip  in  vogue  now 
for  the  left  hand  of  the  modern  sheep¬ 
skin  slugger.  Hold  the  left  hand  the 
same  as  you  have  been  bolding  the 
right  one!  Fully  fifty  percent  of  the 
time  spent  in  learning  to  drum  is  cut 
off  at  the  beginning.  Ob  yes  I  re¬ 
member  the  days  of  the  TABOO  on 
Boehm  clarinets,  and  silver  flutes  and 
all  those  bugaboos.  Still,  In  spite  of 
musical  instructors,  musicians  do  man¬ 
age  to  progress!  No  Old  Timer  will 
change.  He  cannot  change.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  him  to  change. 
But  what  a  boon  to  the  kids  if  he’d 
teach  them  by  this  sensible  method. — 
which  is  not  copyrighted.  .  . 

In  this  instance  a  drummer  told  me 
the  idea  was  not  practical  because  the 
parade  drum  was  carried  with  the  left 
side  several  inches  higher  than  the 
right  side  .  .  .  which  reminds  me  of 
the  old  country  school  days  back  in 
Iowa  when  a  teacher  asked  the  kids 
why  their  beads  were  not  made 
square.  One  of  my  close  classmates 
pondered  this  deeply  and  then  said 
“Because  our  caps  would  not  flt”!  .  . 

This  is  old,  but  interesting:  When 
is  a  musician  not  a  musician?  The 
answer:  Nine  times  out  of  ten. 

A  musician  is  known  by  the  music 
he  likes,  or  dislikes. 

Plato:  To  those  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  harmony  as  such  we  commend 
to  them  its  opposite  which  results  in 
strikes,  dissensions,  feuds  and  wars. 

“When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a 
child — But  when  1  became  a  man  I 
put  away  childish  things:”  I  used  to 
advocate  the  ‘’tongue  behind  the  upper 


teeth”  position  as  the  correct  one  for 
articulation  of  this  sort.  Now  1  And 
the  new  method  worked  out  by  the 
dean  of  instrumentalists,  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  whereby  the  point  of  the 
tongue  “RESTS”  behind  the  lower 
teeth,  the  actual  “tongueing”  being 
done  by  a  part  of  the  tongue  perhaps 
a  half  inch  (maybe  less)  up  from  the 
tip  of  tongue,  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
old  method.  This  really  works.  It 
really  does.  It  has  the  speed  and  snap 
of  the  modern  eight-cylinders  using 
high  octane  as  over  the  old  oil  chug¬ 
ging  two  cylinders  (one  hit — the  other 
miss). 


Rhythm:  The  performance  of  rhythm 
is  the  ability  to  play  an  indeflnite 
number  of  notes  within  a  deflnite  time. 
“Time”  is  but  one  part  of  rhythm. 
Animals  in  the  circuses  keep  Time, 
but  only  a  trained  human  can  produce 
this  rhythm,  i.e.,  play  one,  or  two.  or 
three,  or  four,  or  six  notes  or  more 
within  a  deflnite  time.  We  checked 
the  rhythms  in  a  recent  band  program 
and  found  208  of  them.  The  march. 
Stars  and  Stripes  (yes  our  band  plays 
both  of  those  numbers)  contains  four¬ 
teen  rhythms.  Any  person  can  keep 
time — keep  in  step  with  music.  But 
it’s  a  long,  painful,  interesting  process 
of  musical  education  to  acquire  this 
rhythmic  ability. 


Superstition  is  the  religion  of  the 
feeble-minded.  And  the  modern  musi¬ 
cal  instructor  is  slowly  but  surely 
driving  the  fanatical  mysticism  of 
that  metaphysical  superendowment  fet¬ 
ish  from  the  class  curriculum  and  sub¬ 
stituting  therewith  the  same  sane, 
sensible,  hard  working  methods  as  are 
required  in  all  other  studies.  Praice 
the  Lord  and  pass  out  some  ambition! 


One  of  my  friends  in  a  service  band 
wrote  me  that  what  they  needed  was 
more  women  clarinet  players.  Good 
luck,  boy.  I’m  passing  this  on  to  where 
they’ll  read  it. 


My  brother  Clate  on  an  inspection 
of  air  corps  bands  Just  visited  me. 
He  wears  the  silver  bar  of  the  first 
lieutenant.  And  Clate  “won  his  spurs” 
the  hard  way,  up  through  the  offleers' 
training  school;  which  school  be  says 
“poured  it  on  for  flfteen  hours  a  day.” 
Clate  reports  finding  a  lot  of  fine  band 
leaders  from  the  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  service. 


If  I  added,  in  closing,  that  my  new 
march,  “Parade  of  the  Republic,”  was 
the  best  seller  I  ever  wrote  I’d  be 
telling  the  truth  and  Bob  would  prob¬ 
ably  delete  this  valuable  information 
from  the  records.  Weil  I’ll  meet  you 
in  Heaven — if  you  get  there. — Selah! 
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. . . . .  „  COLORADO  BANDS  TO  RAISE  $250/100 

temporary  band  building  sprawling  before  man  nnr  •  t  an 

the  busy  Armory  on  the  University  of  BOUlder  GwtS  $47>235  111  FlTSt  Ol  3  ConCOftS 

Illinois  campus  rang  with  old-fashioned 

clinic  enthusiasm  when  more  than  125  Moulder.  Colo.;  On  Jan.  24.  1943,  the  sation  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  <?. 
Bandmasters  and  other  visitors  came  from  Victory  Concert  of  the  Boulder  High  Dlllmore,  president,  organised  these  ap- 
far  distances  on  January  14th  and  16th  School  Band  sold  a  total  of  $47,235  In  pearances  to  conUct  every  gathering  In 
to  hear  the  world's  greatest  University  stamps  and  bonds  and  played  to  a  ca-  Boulder  and  to  help  build  enthusiasm  for 
Band  In  the  clinic  sessions  which  Dr.  paclty  audience.  Director  U  R  Spicer  the  concert. 

Harding  so  masterfully  directs.  The  regis-  Is  mighty  proud  of  the  work  that  the  "Every  school  (seven)  In  Boulder  sold 
ter  accounted  for  points  as  far  away  as  Boulder  High  School  Band  and  the  other  stamps  and  bonds,  and  gave  tickets  for 
Xew  Orleans  and  there  were  some  who  high  school  bands  of  Colorado  are  doing  the  concert  to  these  buyers,  for  one  week 
even  challenged  that  for  mileage.  It  was  and  wants  to  tell  all  about  It.  prior  to  the  concert.  These  sales  were 


"Every  school  (seven)  In  Boulder  sold 


even  challenged  that  for  mileage.  It  was  and  wants  to  tell  all  about  It.  prior  to  the  concert.  These  sales  were 

a  su|>erb  event  with  all  the  old  verve  and  "The  Colorado  Instrumental  Directors’  not  handled  by  band  members  but  were 

go  and  everyone  was  thrilled  with  the  Association  has  formulated  plans  for  Vic-  organlaed  and  promoted  by  different 

Urogram.  tory  Concerts  to  be  given  by  all  Colorado  classes  of  the  various  schools.  This 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  the  sixth  annual  bands  and  the  association  set  a  tentative  greatly  Increased  the  Interest  and  promo- 
event  rolled  Into  session  on  February  6th  goal  of  $250,000  In  stamps  and  bonds  to  tional  effort  behind  the  concert.  We  re- 
and  7th.  This  clinic  is  conducted  annually  be  sold  by  these  concerts.  If  all  of  the  celved  wonderful  support  from  the  local 
by  the  University  School  of  Music  In  co-  concerts  are  as  successful  as  ours,  this  newspapers. 

operation  with  the  Michigan  School  Band  goal  will  be  far  surpassed.  "Our  concert  consisted  of  ten  numbers 

and  Orchestra  association  and  has  the  ad-  "Our  particular  concert  was  organised  — marches,  novelty,  overtures,  and  a  saxo- 
vantage  of  Bill  Revelli  and  his  great  Band  In  the  following  manner :  For  two  weeks  phone  quartet.  The  encores  were  the 
which  Invariably  draws  a  crowd.  "In-  prior  to  the  concert  a  small  ensemble  popular  marches  of  the  armed  forces.*  Col- 
strumental  Music  In  Wartime”  was  the  called  'Gene  Shaw  and  His  City  Slickers'  ored  lights  of  red.  white,  and  blue  were 
theme  of  this  event.  played  at  all  of  the  schools,  service  clubs,  used  on  the  stage  and  neon  lights  hidden 

At  Elkhart,  Ind.  January  29th  the  meetings  of  different  organisations.  In  In  the  proscenium  coves  above  the  stage 
Northern  Indiana  8<'hool  Band  Orchestra  downtown  stores  and  on  street  corners,  added  greatly  to  the  presentation  of  the 
and  Vocal  association  held  their  annual  This  group  carried  a  crew  of  ticket  sellers  various  numbers  of  the  concert.  The  high- 
clinic.  There  were  many  exceptionally  with  them  to  urge  the  buying  of  stamps  point  of  the  program  was  the  appearance 
fine  discussions,  some  of  which  we  hope  and  bonds  and  attendance  at  the  concert,  of  guest  musicians  from  the  U.  S.  Navy 
to  publish  in  article  form.  The  Band  and  Orchestra  Parenu'  Organi-  who  sang  and  played  three  numbers  plus 


to  publish  in  article  form. 

wraflisED 
OV  A  MINN. 
SCHOOL  BAND 


~  .  '  r  ;  ,  .  "I  hope  this  letter  can  be  understood 

cent.  All  the  local  banks  and  building  j,g|p  planning  Victory 

and  loan  organisations  had  desks  In  the  concerts.  We  are  proud  of  the  results 
lobby  and  the  post  office  took  care  of  the 

stamps  In  the  ticket  booth  During  the  ^  musically  in  addition 

Intermission  the  local  chairman  of  the  j^e  scrap  drives,  defense  parades,  etc., 
defense  set-up,  Maj.^  Otto,  gave  his  ^  continually  asked  to 


VI  n  nil  II  II  •  |K>rt;  OVER  $14,000  WORTH  OF  STAMPS  help  promote  " 

AND  BONDS. 

AAI|AA|  1%  A  AIR  "The  week  before  this  concert  we  gave 

olHliUL  dANU  ^chriTnoo til  enn  DAicrn 

stamps  and  bonds  was  $500.  The  band  J  |  |  gVUU  IlflIvLU 
(60  pieces)  Itself  purchases  around  twenty  •  " 

Memidjif  Minnetoia ;  Can  school  bands  dollars  worth  of  stamps  each  week.  We  mm  ,  mm  bw  ■  |b 

raise  money  for  the  war  effort?  E.  W.  have  also  led  in  several  scrap  drives.  D  W  |  |  D  I  L  ■■t 

Kems,  High  School  Band  Director  here,  "During  the  last  year  we  have  made  11  I  If  |  I  t  l|L 

has  a  direct  way  of  proving  that  they  over  60  public  appearances.  We  are  plan- 

can.  Here  is  a  report  from  Bandmaster  nlng  two  more  stamp  and  bond  concerts  se  a  BIA  ft  A  1%  ft  ftl  A 

Kerns:  "On  December  16,  our  high  school  for  this  school  year,  and  weekly  concerts  ||  rUV  A  V  ||  AmII 

band  gave  a  concert  with  the  admission  for  the  sufnmer.  For  our  bond  concert  IlMIlOflO  DflUU 

the  purchase  of  sUmps  or  bonds.  No  one  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Su- 

was  admitted  without  the  purchase  of  perintendent  of  Schools.  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  - 

at  least  fifty  cents  worth  of  stamps.  The  and  the  Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dowdell.  Hoxie,  Kanaaa;  When  a  school  band  of 
band  started  it  off  by  announcing  before  The  publicity  and  all  general  arrange-  I  77  pieces  In  a  total  student  body  of  170 


$11/i00  RAISED 
BY  77  PIECE 
KANSAS  BAND 


the  concert  started  that  they  were  100  per  I  ments  were  made  by  Mr.  Dowdell.** 


Tkit  High  School  Bond  at  Bomidji,  Minnesota  is  typical  of  thousands  throughout  the 
land,  now  busy  night  and  day  making  monay  far  Uncle  Sam.  Besides  raising  funds 
through  stamp  and  bond  sales  the  M  members  of  this  Band  themselves  purchase 
each  weak  $25.00  worth  of  stamps.  E.  W.  Kams  is  the  Director. 


gets  out  into  the  community  and  accumu¬ 
lates  $11,500  In  bond  and  stamp  aales 
there  Is  evidence  of  something  more  in 
that  organisation  than  the  ability  to  make 
music.  Bandmaster  Bueford  T.  Roper 
gives  in  his  letter,  which  we  reproduce  for 
you  below,  the  details  In  a  manner  hard 
to  Improve  upon.  .* 

"I  have  been  reading  In  your  magasine 
lately  about  high  school  musicians  giving 
‘Victory  Concerts',  and  about  how  much 
they  raised  for  the  government  in  bonds 
and  stamps.  If  this  hasn't  grown  to  be 
old  stuff  by  now  here  is  the  report  of  an¬ 
other  Victory  Concert. 

"The  Band  Concert  sold  $11,513.25 
worth  of  bonds  and  stamps.  One  Jr-HI 
boy  sold  $2,500  worth  himself.  We  think 
this  is  quite  good  for  a  school  our  sise. 
We  have  170  students  and  a  band  of  77 
which  has  the  most  complete  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  any  in  this  section  of  the  State.” 


II 


iN««U  JlctM  Ucctimi  ti  de  >ctwl  jRwricUdi 


Enroll  Today  In  Don  Powell’s 

School  of  Baton  Twirling 

Personally  Conducted  by  Don  Powell 

Drum  Major  High  School  Band,  □lonsburg.  Wash. 


Givea  Victory  Concert,  Up  | 
the  War  Ante  for  Uncle] 

Haxtim,  Colo.;  The  music  department 
of  the  HiRh  Hchool,  under  the  direction 
of  Eucene  W.  Fitch,  presented  a  Victory 
(’oncert  January  12th.  The  (0-plece  band, 
50-volce  choir,  and  40-volce  Kiris'  Klee 
club  were  featured.  Klaht  hundred  and 
elKhty-seven  dollars  and  seventy  cents 
worth  of  bonds  and  stamps  were  sold. 

Mr.  Fitch  also  expects  to  present  the 
musical  comedy  "An  Old-Fashioned 
Charm'’  some  time  In  March. 


New  Man  Takea  Podium 


Meet  the  new  Bend  end  Orckettre  Director, 
jutt  appointed  to  taka  char9e  of  theta 
mutical  organizationt  at  Brookings,  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Arne  B.  Larson  reports  a  fine 
community  spirit  and  cooperation  which  will 
aid  in  hit  making  a  definite  advancement  in 
the  work. 

At  a  hobby  Mr.  Larson  is  a  collector  of 
antique  mutical  instruments  having  now  over 
200  of  every  type.  Ha  hat  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  these  instruments 
and  it  ready  and  willing  to  make  clinic 
demonstrations. 


The  Wrist  Twirl 

This,  the  wrist  twirl,  beInK  n  popular 
twirl  with  every  beKinner,  proves  In  itself 
to  be  one  of  Kfeat  simplicity.  Once  mM- 
tered  this  particular  twirl  can  produce  a 
Kreat  performance.  That  statement  can 
be  true  of  any  twirl.  If  a  twirler  can 
''run-ofT'  a  routine  with  speed,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  Krace  he  Is  indeed  producInK  a 
irreat  performance  and  Is  to  be  conKrat- 
ulated  for  his  success.  I  personally  feel 
that  learnlnK  the  art  of  baton  spInninK  is 
a  tent  of  patience.  A  matter  of  minutes 
or  even  hours  does  not  learn  the  art,  but 
a  skilled  twirler  must  have  a  record  of 
days,  weeks,  months,  yes,  even  years  be¬ 
fore  spectacular  results  can  be  produced. 

Many  twirlinK  admirers,  especially  chil¬ 
dren,  observe  a  parade  with  snappy, 
flashy  twirlers  in  front  of  the  band  and 
Immediately  dash  home  for  a  broomstick 
and  "take  a  stab"  at  it  themselves.  Any- 
thlnfc  satlsfles  them  as  lonK  as  the  thinK 
Koes  around.  I  admire  such  Interest 
toward  learninR  to  twirl,  but,  by  the 
method  that  has  Just  been  mentioned,  I 
absolutely  disaRree,  even  to  an  extreme 
extent.  By  all  means,  if  one  has  the 


Glee  Club  Leader  Takea 
Podium.  Morehead  in  Army 


Blytkeville,  Ark.;  Charles  G.  Morehead, 
who  has  so  successfully  conducted  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  proKram  here,  entered 
the  armed  forces  on  February  8th.  His 
new  Camp  address  has  not  yet  been  es¬ 
tablished.  Miss  Carolyn  Haley,  a  local 
Klee  club  teacher  will  continue  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  proKram  throuKh  the 
second  semester. 


lonKinK  to  learn  to  twirl,  he  or  she  should 
proceed  Inunediately  to  secure  an  instruc¬ 
tor,  or  an  Instruction  booklet,  and  then 
learn  the  correct  way.  By  this  method 
the  beKinner  learns  a  more  rapid  knowl- 
edKe  of  baton  twirlinK  *nd  will  be  Klad 
he  didn’t  waste  the  time  teachinK  himself. 
However,  correspondence  instruction  such 
as  this,  has  its  disadvantaKes  too.  Often 
the  beKinner  misreads  the  instruction, 
hence  learns  the  rudiments  Incorrectly, 
causInK  Kreat  difllculty  in  re-learnInK  the 
correct  method.  However,  this  can  be 
overcome  by  careful  and  attentive  read- 
InK-  Concentrate  on  the  twirl — read  the 
Instruction  several  times.  Is  it  rlKht?— 
does  It  look  rlKht? — does  the  baton  feel 
"comfortable?"  All  of  these  thlnKs  are 
Included  In  makInK  a  twirl  complete. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Instruction  of 
the  wrist  twirl.  Read  carefully  the  Klven 
instruction.  It  Is  executed  as  follows: 

The  baton  is  held  in  the  rlKht  hand  in 
the  pit  between  the  thumb  and  the  index 
flnKer.  Do  not  hold  the  baton  too  firmly, 
but  maintain  a  solid  Krip  at  the  same 
time  allowinR  a  comfortable  relaxation  of 
the  wrist  and  hand  as  well  as  the  arm. 

Now  move  the  baton  in  an  "away-from 
the  body"  manner.  Correct  movement  of 
this  twirl  will  allow  the  knob  end  to  pass 
on  the  Inside  of  the  arm  and  the  shaft  end 
to  move  on  the  outside  of  the  twlrler's 
arm.  The  first  few  days  on  this  twirl  will 
undoubtedly  Kive  the  beginner  several 
bruises  on  his  arm.  Patience  and  practice 
will  soon  master  this  twirl,  as  well  as  all 
others ! 

The  twirler  must  have  a  loose  wrist  and 
limber  fingers.  I  don't  advise  practice  of 
this  rudiment  In  a  cold  room  or  in  cold 
weather,  especially  If  you  are  a  beginner. 

An  hour  a  day  for  a  week  will  make 
a  nice  showing  of  this  twirl. 

Always  remember  one  of  the  most  im- 
I  portant  steps  included  in  a  good  twirler 
is  "posture."  A  slouchy  twirler  has  no 
place  In  a  twirling  career.  Stand  erect, 
shoulders  back,  chin  in,  head  up,  seat  in, 
stand  on  balls  of  feet. 

In  these  write-ups  every  month  I  will 
attempt  to  Instruct  only  one  different 
twirl.  I  feel  that  by  doing  this  the  be¬ 
ginner  advances  not  as  rapidly  in  speed, 
but  will  eventually  show  much  greater 
progress  from  the  "ability”  standpoint. 
By  that  I  mean  that  a  twirler  can  produce 
a  far  better  performance  having  learned 
several  twirls  perfect,  rather  than  having 
many  twirls  "skimmed -over.”  One  will 
find  that  the  audience  will  enjoy  the  per¬ 
formance  to  a  greater  extent.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  this  to  be  true.  Fol¬ 
low  the  simple  instruction  given  on  these 
pages  and  a  determined  beginner  will  get 
results ! ! 

I  am  requesting  something  of  my  read¬ 
ers  this  month,  hoping  I  shall  get  results. 
If  you  feel  that  Ulu»trativ«  diafframs 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  reader  I  am 
requesting  that  you  please  drop  a  line  to 
Don  Powell,  Drum  Major  High  School 
Band,  Ellensburg,  Washington.  This 
would  require  considerable  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  and  your  cooperation  with  letters 
will  be  appreciated. 

Next  month — "The  Figure  Eight." 


We’d  Rather  Have  the  Peanuts  than  the  Money 


Lett  summer  this  Bend  of  Newport  News,  Virginia,  under  the  direction  of  MiM 
Elssnor  A.  Sherman,  won  $200.00  at  the  National  Paanut  Festival  and  bought  new 
caps.  They  had  to  compote  with  college  and  university  bands  and  were  they  tickled 
when  they  got  that  check.  They  have  taken  First  Division  ratings  regularly  in  state 
contests,  but  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  compete  In  the  Nationel  Regional. 


IM>ool  iRasu  iielBC  i^ction  o(  Xlie  ftf()ool  HlHfician 
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43  Schools  Send  Players 
to  West  Va.  Clinic  Band 


Clarktburo,  West  Va.;  The  big  1943 
West  Virginia  State  Band  Clinic  took 
place  here  on  January  26th  and  26th  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Irving  Cheyette, 
Director  of  Music  Kducation  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  in  Indiana,  Pa.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-flve  school  musicians 
from  43  high  schools  formed  the  Clinic 


Band.  Thirty-two  bandmasters  regis¬ 
tered  and  claimed  the  event  the  most 
worth  while  yet  achieved  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Music  chosen  as  official  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Band  Festivals  in  1943  Included 
the  following :  Class  "A",  Corlolan  Over¬ 
ture  by  Beethoven.  Class  “B",  Silver 
Cord  Overture  by  Charles  O’Neill.  Class 
■‘C",  Heroic  Overture  by  Otis  Taylor. 
Class  “D”,  Minuet  in  Kb  by  Mosart.  A. 
W.  Shaw  was  Chairman  of  the  Clinic. 


irq,  > 

Clinic  Band,  directed  by  Dr.  Irving  Cheyette  on  Jenuepr  25th  end  26th.  A.  W. 
Shew  wet  Chairmen  of  the  State  Bend  Clinic  Committee. 


High  Bass 

This  by  Hotcard  Fischer 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  ever 
paid  to  the  value  of  music  in  wartime 
was  voiced  recently  by  Captain  D.  V. 
Klelhom,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Coast 
Uuard,  Chicago  District.  The  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  eight  banjos  to  as 
many  young  men  in  the  United  States 
armed  forces  by  Ashton  Stevens,  Chicago's 
banjo-loving  newspaper  columnist,  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  group  of  stage,  screen  and  radio 
stars  which  Included  Ben  Bernie,  Hank 
Isidd,  Bert  Wheeler,  Willie  Howard,  Lou 
Holts,  Gene  Sheldon,  Sheets  Gallagher, 
Grace  and  Paul  Hartman  and  Buddy  Kb- 
sen.  The  presentation  program  took  place 
at  Treasury  Center  in  the  Commonwealth 
Kdison  Building,  Chicago,  and  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Milton  O.  Wolf,  member  of  the 
Special  Events  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury’s  War  Savings  Staff,  better 
known  in  musical  circles  as  the  "banjo 
man.” 

Called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  when 
one  of  his  guardsmen  was  given  his  banjo, 
Captain  Kielhorn  called  the  instrument 
"a  thoroughly  American  gift  to  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  boy,”  and  went  on  to 
say,  "If  this  instrument  could  speak  in 
other  than  a  musical  language,  it  would 
say: 

"  ‘You  have  given,  gentlemen,  more  than 
you  think. 

“  Through  me  you  are  going  to  send 
innumerable  mes.Hages  to  cheer  our  boys 
in  training  camps,  our  lads  on  the  sea 
and  our  young  warriors  on  foreign  soil. 

"  ‘Through  me  you  are  going  to  instill 
In  them  even  greater  love  of  home  and 
country. 

"  Through  me  you  are  going  to  give 
them  added  courage  during  the  dark  days. 

“  ‘And  as  for  me,  I  am  going  tq  take 
my  place,  my  honored  place,  under  the 
flag  with  the  rifle,  the  sword,  the  battle 
trumpet. 

”  ‘God  bless  you,  gentlemen,  for  what 
you  have  done  today.'  ” 

So  impressed  was  Ashton  Stevens  that 
he  wrote  to  Irving  Berlin,  "I  think  these 
better  banjo  words  than  Kipling's  ‘Song 
of  the  Banjo' — better  words  even  than 
Stephen  Foster's  ‘Oh,  Susannah !' — will 
stir  your  plunk-loving  heart  as  they  have  | 
stirred  mine.” 

Stevens'  wife,  Kay  Ashton-Stevens,  who 
weekly  interviews  stars  of  the  show  world 
for  CBS  radio  audiences  in  the  Pump 
Room  of  Chicago's  Ambassador  Kast  Ho¬ 
tel,  Sundays  at  12:15  noon,  interviewed 
Captain  Kielhorn  and  read  his  "The 
Banjo  Speaks”  to  the  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  of  Lou  Breese  and  his  orchestra  over 
Radio  Station  WGN,  Chicago,  at  12  noon, 
February  8th.  The  program  emanated 
from  the  stage  at  Treasury  Center,  visited 
daily,  incidentally,  by  thousands  of  Chi¬ 
cagoans  who  come  there  to  be  inspired — by 
music — to  buy  more  war  bonds. 


Departing  for  a  moment  from  the 
sublime  may  we  remind  you  in  sending 
in  change  of  address  to  give  both  the 
old  and  new.  This  Is  very  imi>ortant  as 
our  subscription  records  are  kept  geo¬ 
graphically,  not  alphabetically  by  name. 

This  column  thrives  on  contributions 
from  its  readers.  What  have  you  to  of¬ 
fer?  Something  funny,  something  true,  a 
bit  of  news — it’s  up  to  you. 

The  Subscription  Department's  offer  of 
rubber  tipped  drum  sticks  with  a  two 
years’  subscription  has  not  been  with¬ 
drawn,  but  the  rubber  tips  have. 


Palmer  to  Carry  On  at 

De  Kalb  for  Fogelberg 


De  Kalb,  III.;  Willard  Palmer  has  been 
engaged  to  conduct  the  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  work  in  grade  and  high  schools  here 
for  the  duration.  Mr.  Palmer  succeeds 
Lawrence  Fogelberg  who  has  been  called 
into  the  service  and  is  now  conducting  the 
Military  Police  Battalion  Band,  having 
received  much  praise  from  Captain  Harold 
Bachman,  Captain  Wayne  King,  and  the 
Sixth  Service  Corps.  Mr.  Fogelberg  is 
stationed  at  Camp  River  Rouge  Park.  De¬ 
troit. 


Duke  Ellington  Jives 

at  Rye  High,  New  York 


Rye,  Neva  York;  The  students  of  The 
Rye  High  School,  were  justifiably  thrilled 
on  Friday  evening,  January  22,  for  they 
had,  in  their  own  high  school  theater,  a 
"preview”  of  the  Duke  Ellington  Orches¬ 
tra’s  Carnegie  Hall  concert  This  was 
related  to  and  arranged  by  the  seven 
classes  in  “The  Appreciation  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Popular  American  Music”  which 
are  conducted  by  Doctor  J.  T.  H.  Mize, 
head  of  the  music  department  The 
concert  attended  by  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  was  followed  by  a  three 
hour  dance  for  The  Rye  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  guests  in  the  gymnasium. 

Preceding  the  concert  Dr.  Mize  and  the 
members  of  the  first  and  second  orchestras 
and  the  bandestra  were  hosts  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  the  twenty-two  members  of  the 
Duke  Ellington  Orchestra.  During  the 
dance  Principal  A.  V.  MacCuIIough  made 
a  most  appropriate  speech  and  gave  to 
the  orchestra  a  cake  which  bore  twenty 
candles,  this  being  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Ellington  band.  Principal 
MacCuIIough  invited  the  Duke  to  "blow 
out”  the  candles  and  stated  that  those 
remaining  lighted  would  Indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  before  Ellington’s  orchestra 
would  return  to  The  Rye  High  School ;  all 
were  extinguished ! 

Unanticipated  publicity  was  given  to  the 
concert  and  dance  for  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  radio  announcements  of  it  over  New 
York  City  stations  and  on  two  national 
network  programs.  It  appeared  even  in 


February  Glamour 


Ruth  Balitx 


The  boy«  and  girls  In  the  Hobart,  Indiana 
High  School  Band  unanimously  nominated 
Ruth  Balltz  and  enthutiastlcally  urgad  the 
publication  of  her  picture  in  this  column  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  school  musicians  In 
Amarica.  She  has  played  first  chair  horn 
since  1938  since  she  was  In  the  seventh 
grade.  This  year  she  is  the  Band's  Secretary 
and  has  maintained  a  straight  A  scholastic 
avaraga  throughout  her  High  School  career. 
She  has  won  Rrst  Division  in  regional  and 
state  contests  both  as  the  soloist  and  with 
her  ansamble.  The  SCHOOL  KdUSICIAN  is 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  giva  wall  earned 
credit  to  Ruth  Balltz,  not  forgetting  tha 
Important  part  that  her  director  Frederick 
Ebbs  has  contributed  to  her  success. 


Walter  Wlnchell’s  column.  There  were 
writers  and  photographers  present  from 
several  metropolitan  newspapers  and  mu¬ 
sic  magazines.  The  musical  high  spot  of 
the  evening  was  the  “world  premier”  of 
Ellington’s  thlrty-minute-long  “Tone  Par¬ 
allel”  titled  “Black,  Brown,  and  Beige.” — 
By  Kay  Langeloh  and  Uargarst  Peters. 
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Ikcbool  iR««ic  ilcIM  Ikection  •(  dc  ilMician 


Mississippi  Rhythm  Gets  Beautilui  Resuits 


Without  foar  of  tuccottfui  contradiction  (If  you  will  pardon  tha  politician'*  lingo) 
wa  acclaim  thit,  tha  ^rthaga,  Miitouri  Mgh  School  Girl'*  Drum  and  Bugla  Corps 
undar  tha  diraction  of  Kannath  Fita,  tha  prattiast  outfit  of  its  kind,  wait  of  tha 
Atlantic.  And  at  that  wa  doubt  if  wo  ara  taking  in  onough  torritory.  Right  now  tha 
girl*  ara  planning  a  grant  concart  for  Fabruary  14th  in  ^a  Carthago  USO  Cantor, 
primarily  for  tha  ontartainmant  of  toldiar  boy*  from  Camp  Crowdar. 


Tuning  Up 


Capt.  McAUitter  Maket 
Very  Good  in  War  Mueic 

Joliet,  III.:  Captain  Format  Ik  McAllia- 
ter,  A.S.C.,  Music  Director.  Fifth  Service 
('omtnand  out  of  Fort  Hayes,  Ohio,  is 
l>elnK  shipped  about  hither  and  yon  from 
camp  to  camp  Kettinir  music  activities 
iiriranised  and  all  in  all,  doing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job.  Captain  McAllister  with  a  sound 
musical  background  dating  back  to  his 
cradle  days,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
an  excellent  showman  as  well  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  and  director.  He  sooves  into  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  boys  wherever  he  goea 
And  this,  of  course,  Is  an  Important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  his  work.  He  just 
flnished  a  job  at  Camp  Breckinridge, 
where  he  was  Camp  Musical  Adviser  and 
Hklltor-ln-Chlef  of  ••This  Way,  Soldier", 
and  has  been  transferred  on  temporary 
duty  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 


Mutic  War  Council  Lookt 
Ahead  to  Mutic  Week 


Chicago,  111.:  A  program  culminating 
the  first  week  of  May  In  a  spectacular 
nation-wide  Music  Week  demonstration  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  music  In 
wartime  is  being  planned  by  the  Music 
War  Council  of  America  according  to 
Howard  C.  Fischer,  administrative  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council. 

While  definite  plans  have  not  yet  been 
perfected,  the  Council's  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  visualise  in  this  year’s  Music  Week 
observance  an  opportunity  to  do  more  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  music  than 
has  been  possible  in  any  previous  year. 
Music  is  now  largely  on  war  duty  the 
year  around  and  Mr.  Fischer  points  to 
the  fact  that  It  is  natural  that  Music 
Week  should  emphasise  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  music  Iji  the  war  effort.  If 
the  Council's  plans  are  carried  out  there 
will  be  a  nation-wide  radio  network 
broadcast  each  day  during  Music  Week, 
each  program  dramatising  one  or  more 
phases  of  music's  capacity  to  inspire, 
stimulate,  comfort  and  otherwise  aid 
Americana  in  their  all-out  striving  to  win 
the  war. 


Former  Souea  Man  Gives 

at  Clinic  with  Flute 


Kansas  City,  Jfo.;  Among  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  Missouri  Music 
Educators  Conference  and  Clinic  held  here 
recently,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Hale  Phares 
of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra.  Mr.  Phares  discussed  at  length  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  teaching  the  flute,  from 
the  beginning  stages  to  the  finished  artis¬ 
try  and  his  discussion  is  acclaimed  one 
ot  the  best  organised  demonstrations  yet 
to  be  heard  in  instrumental  clinic  work. 
Mr.  Phares  was  formerly  with  Sousa's 
Band  and  later  with  Harold  Bachman's 
Million  Dollar  Band.  He  Is  well  qualified 
to  discuss  his  subject  and  to  demonstrate 
his  points. 


I  am  somewhat  insignificant  in  bodily 
appearance. 

My  voice  does  not  belie  my  looks,  as  It 
sounds  rather  melancholy  at  times.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  actually  plaintive. 

It  Is  not  difficult  for  me  to  realise  just 
how  most  folks  feel  and  think,  when  they 
behold  me  for  the  first  time. 

My  comrades,  however,  look  upon  me 
with  mingled  admiration  and  compassion. 
They  treat  me  as  a  real  friend  and  a 
true  patriot. 

Ask  any  one  of  my  business  associates 
concerning  my  abilities,  and  he  or  she 
will  tell  you  the  truth. 

I  do  not  brag  about  my  looks ;  nor  of 
my  voice  either,  for  that  matter.  Really, 
it  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  the  crucial  experiences  of 
many  years'  service  under  Orpheus  con¬ 
vince  me  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that  my  feeble  talents  are  surprisingly 
Indispensable. 

I  give  forth  Music.  You  can  always 
find  me  wherever  great  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  assemble,  believe  it  or  not. 

The  world's  formost  conductors,  includ¬ 
ing  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  others  of 
similar  calibre,  demand  my  services  con¬ 
tinually. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  my  fellow 
instruments  of  brass,  silver,  wood,  etc., 
cannot  perform  unless  I,  the  insignificant 
one,  raise  my  voice  first.  Think  of  that ! 

They  call  upon  me  to  lead  the  way  to 
pure  harmony. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  my  name?  If  so, 
I  will  tell  you. 

1  am — Master  Oboe. 

Curtis  JI.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  .V. 
\ovember  ts,  l$t$. 


Lincoln,  Sebraska. — A  new  dance  band, 
composed  entirely  of  Lincoln  high  school 
students  has  been  organised.  A  small, 
six  piece  "Dixie  Land"  outfit,  it  consists 
of  two  saxophones,  a  trumpet,  trombone, 
piano  and  drums.  Paul  Ohlheiser  Is  the 
manager. 


Soviet  Music  Adapted  for  American  Band  by 
RICHARD  MOHAUPT 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  (on  tho  March) 

•  *  *  The  Song  of  the  Democracies  •  •  * 

Muiic  by  DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVICH  Standard  $1.00— Symphonic  tl.SO 

DANCE  OF  THE  BOYS 

{From  the  Axerbaidjan  Opera  "MoA-Senem") 

Mutic  by  REINHOLO  wLIERE  Stas^rd  $3.S0— Symphonic  $5.S0 

CAVALRY  OF  THE  STEPPES 

(Meadowiand) 

Muitc  by  LEV  KNIPRER  Standard  $4.S0— Symphonic  Si.SO 

THE  INTERNATIONALE 


Muilc  by  PIERRE  DECEYTER 


(Sational  Anthem  of  the  VJi.8.R.) 


Standard  $1.00— Symphonic  $I.S0 


For  Trombone 

BLAZAEVICH 

SEQUENCES— 26  MELODIC  STUDIES 

$1.20 

AM'RUS  MUSIC  COUP. 

Exclutlva  Dlttributor*  of  Riiuian  R  Soviet  Minic  Pubiishad  in  tha  U.  S.  S.  R. 

37  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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Expertly  Giyen  by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

liwtrucfor  in  the  School  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


Bresfh  or  Tongue? — Right  or  Wrong? 
Did  any  of  you  readers  notice  a  con* 
a  fuslns  statement  in  this  column  last 

r  month?  It  was  there,  the  result  of  the 

I  omission  of  several  words  In  one  sentence, 
and  Just  to  clear  up  any  doubts  which 
may  have  arisen  in  your  minds,  I'd  like 
to  "set  you  stralcht.”  The  fifth  para- 
iH'aph,  pointing  out  error  in  the  release 
I  of  tones,  reads,  "Some  of  the  tones  were 
released  by  the  breath,  the  same  as  if 
one  were  singing  or  saying  a  word  which 
ended  with  a  vowel  sound,"  whereas  what 
I  meant  to  say  was  that  "Some  of  the 
tones  were  released  by  the  tongue,  where- 
i  as  they  should  have  been  released  by  the 

I  breath  .  .  and  so  forth.  In  other 

words,  folkses,  the  tongue  is  ail  wrong  in 
*  this  particular  case,  but  the  breath  is 

I  o.k. ! 

Mora  About  Tone  Quality 
,  Question :  "I  have  been  interested  in 

tone  production  for  some  time.  Practic- 
L  Ing  long  tones  is  probably  the  undisputed 

method  for  good  tone  production.  My 
[  problem  is  tone  quality  in  the  upper  regis- 

1  ter.  Would  it  be  advisable  Just  to  con- 

[  centrate  on  long  tones  in  the  upper  regis- 
I  ter?  I  notice  that  my  quality  begins  to 
wane  about  E.  Any  comment  or  advice 
from  you  would  be  appreciated." — E.  V., 
.Visneapolis,  Minn. 

Reply :  You  did  not  mention  how  long 
you  have  been  playing.  If  you  have  been 
playing  for  six  months  or  more,  you 
should  be  able  to  play  E,  fourth  space, 
with  good  quality.  In  a  year's  time,  one 
should  be  able  to  play  G,  Just  above  the 
staff.  Prom  here  on  up  the  going  Is  fnuch 
slotcer. 

I  suggest  that  you  begin  your  practicing 
as  outlined  in  the  December,  1942  Issue 
!  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  concerning 
the  developing  of  the  high  register.  I 
would  not  go  any  higher  than  is,  comfort¬ 
able.  With  daily  practice  of  this  kind, 
you  should  increase  your  register  and 
quality.  Following  this,  you  might  play 
a  song,  such  as  “America  the  Beautiful," 
j  "Calm  as  the  Night,"  and  so  forth.  I  am 
[  a  firm  believer  In  song-playing  as  a  means 
I  of  developing  tone  quality,  and  I  play  at 
f  least  one  such  number  in  my  daily  prac- 

Itice. 

Rest  when  your  lips  begin  to  tire  and 
always  support  the  tones  with  sufficient 
breath.  Try  to  play  without  undue  strain, 
and  when  playing  the  higher  notes,  be 
careful  not  to  pinch  the  lips  or  press  the 
I  mouthpiece  too  hard  against  them.  Keep 


A.  B.  A. 

Due  to  the  abundance  of  more  serious 
material  In  this  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  the  "Associate  Members' 
Hour"  has  been  momentarily  postponed. 
Or  if  you  want  to  know  the  real  reason. 
Associate  Members  have  difficulty  in  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  without  broadcasting  a 
barrage  of  advertising,  except  when  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  something,  and 
we  don't  mean  music.  So  in  order  to 
maintain  the  cultural  standards  of  this 
annual  event  we  are  delaying  the  pro¬ 
cedure  until  March  when  ABA  conventions 
are  generally  held  any  way.  If  we  can 
And  any  excuse  for  postponing  It  until 
April  we'll  advise  you  in  the  March  issue. 


your  throat  relaxed.  Many  brass  players 
lose  their  quality  in  the  upper  register  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  tendency  to  use  exces¬ 
sive  pressure,  and  also  to  tighten  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  resulting  in  a 
"squeesed,  stuffy  tone.” 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  asked  my 
teacher.  Dr.  Ernest  Williams,  where  pres¬ 
sure  began  on  the  cornet,  and  his  reply 
was,  "around  D"  (fourth  line).  We  do 
use  some  pressure  when  playing  the 
higher  notes,  but  we  should  use  a  uniform 
pressure.  Whatever  pressure  is  necessary 
should  be  felt  entirely  beneath  the  red 
part  of  the  lower  lip. 

You  might  be  Interested  in  the  progress 
of  my  beginning  cornet  class  here  at  the 
University.  These  students  are  fine  In¬ 
strumentalists  on  their  major  instruments, 
but  they  are  required  to  study  cornet  for 
a  year,  as  It  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  Instrument,  as 
well  as  with  others,  when  they  enter  the 
public  school  music  fleld. 

The  average  range  of  these  students, 
at  the  present  time,  is  from  low  PS,  be¬ 
low  the  staff,  to  E,  fourth  space.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year,  their 
range  will  no  doubt  be  from  low  PS  to 
Q,  Just  above  the  staff  (a  little  more  than 
two  octaves).  I  am  mentioning  register; 
this  however,  is  secondary.  What  concern 
me  most  are  attack,  tone,  intonation,  and 
release.  These  fundamentals  are  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  register  will  come  in  due  time. 

Tongusing 

E.  P.  of  Dupree,  South  Dakota  writes, 
"I've  read  your  column  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ever  since  it  started  and  have 
gotten  lota  of  help  out  of  it.  What  can 
you  tell  me,  to  help  me,  regarding  my 
tongueing?" 

I  suggest  that  you  practice  slurred 
chromatics  and  staccato  studies.  You 
might  begin  your  practicing  with  slurred 
chromatics  as  outlined  In  the  December, 
1942  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Then,  piay  staccato  exercises.  Those  on 
the  beginning  pages  of  the  Williams 
Method,  Vol.  II,  are  excellent.  Staccato 
etudes  are  also  fine.  There  are  some 
excellent  ones  in  "Twenty-seven  Melodious 
and  Rhythmical  Studies  for  the  Cornet” 
by  J.  L.  Small.  Solos  that  challenge  one's 
staccato  ability  should  help. 

Place  a  premium  on  playing  your 
staccato  clean  and  with  good  quality. 
Many  brass  players  have  a  tendency  to 
"tighten  up"  when  they  play  staccato, 
and  as  a  result  their  quality  is  impaired. 
When  one  plays  staccato,  the  quality 
should  be  the  same  as  when  he  plays 
legato.  One  way  to  compare  the  two  is 
to  play  a  scale  tongued  legato  (soft  or 
"D-tongue”),  then  play  the  same  scale 
staccato.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  should  be  that  when  playing  staccato 
the  notes  are  separated. 

In  your  practicing,  alternate  staccato 
studies  with  slurred  chromatics  and  scales. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  famous  musician 
who  said,  "If  I  play  too  much  staccato, 
I  lose  my  legato,  and  if  I  play  too  much 
legato,  I  lose  my  staccato”?  Sounds  a 
bit  complicated,  but  really  is  very  true. 

Best  wishes  for  success  with  your  trum¬ 
pet  playing.  And  that  goes  for  all  of 
you. 


.  V  fut//  jtHvi 

.  /4 

'of  CRYSTAL  (Glass) 

A  Product  o*  StLMER  Research 


I 

The 

CLARION 

Interior  a  duplication  of 
Original  French  Selmer 

^elmer 

Elkhart,  Ind.  ' 


BANDMASTERS 

A  Neto  Concert  March 
"Imperial  Pageant" 

Eut  wiouih  for  Uw  trerasa,  uid  food  anoufh  for  tbo 
boat.  Wrltuo  tnd  UTsnfad  by  a  pnoUcal  band  man. 
Prie*  full  band  Ineludlnr  eonduelon  acora, 

C  fluta.  alto  and  bua  elarinat  part* . 11.04 

Harry  MaQaeas.  214  Pla*  St,  Sylaawita,  AlaSaaia 
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The  Luellen 

PLASTIKANE  REED 


ThoAmafeurSays: 


"lllkcai’LacllniPlasti* 
luuM  batter  thaa  aay  r«4 
1  trar  »lara4.  Mr  taaa  la 
batter  aa4  Isctawraral- 
aate.  I’raaarad  aterathaa 
tW  la  raad  azpaaaa  la  a 
raar".  aaya  Naraw  Giter- 
■  aaka,  Bazaphoaiat, 
Harvar ,  III. ,  Bcbaal  Baa4. 
Brhaal  aiaairlaaa  Ilka 
Laallaaa*  baat. 


The  Teac/ier  Says: 


“Na  Biara  caaa  raad 
haadachaa  far  aia.  I 
racamatead  tha  Laallaa 
Plaatikaac.**  Caawar  E. 
Kiac.Sckaal  Baad  OIrac* 
tor  at  Laawaa  iaCbartor 
Maabar  aad  Paat  Praai- 
daat  af  tka  Tazaa  Baad- 
awatera  Aaaaciatlaa.Hia 
rahaaraal  raaai  axparl- 
CBca  prarta  Laallaa  baat. 


Professionals  Say: 


“Mr  raad  warrlaa  ara 

arar. Daa ’t  kaaar  what  I’d 
da  witkaat  Laallaa  Plaa- 
tikaaa.**  Jaa  Daraa 
apaaka  fartkawbala  raad 
aactlaa  af  Toaiair  Tack* 
ara  Orchaatra.  Eadoraad 
alaa  by  Laa  DUneBd'a. 
Narai  Paalkaar'a  aad 
daaaaa  aiara  Naate  Baad 
raad  aactiaBa. 


Par  Bb  darlaat.  alto  ar 
toaar  aaz.  Each  raad  ladl- 
rMaally  taated  aad  atari* 
llaad.Each . 

BaaaaadAltoClarlaatRaada 
aaw  arallabla  at  tJ.M. 


Now>  for  Bassoon 


Laallaa  Plaatlkaaa  aaw 
brlaca  to  tha  Baaaaoa  player 
aa  aad  to  raad  traablaa  plaa 
batter  taaa  la  all  rapiatera 
aad  lacraaaa  la  aolaaia. 
Thia  raad  carriaa  tha  Laallaa 
paaraatoa.  Price ...  BS.7S 
a  a  ▼ 

Bay  froai  year  dealer.  If  ha 
la  aaabla  to  aapply  yea. 
aead  reailttaace  to  bm  aad 
yea  will  racelTa  year  racd 

peatpald. 


John  Luelien 

1 644  Walnut  St.,  Chicagoy  III. 


LUEUEN  FOLDESK  MUSIC  STANDI 
Idaal  far  bead,  arebaa  tea  erbeaaaaaa.Btardy.  Bla 
daak.Waedllkadalak.  At  year  dtalara  far  >1.41 


otet  Ifte,  thuMfSA, 
%^DUA,  3<luiiL  QuaAiwtLL, 


S«nd  TWn  to  Roi  Elton  Fair,  306  S.  Wabaih  Avb.,  Chicago 


Orckattral  Studiat 

Qaertion;  Even  thouph  I  muat  do  ao 
without  an  inatructor,  I  am  atudyinp  the 
flute  very  aerloualy.  The  other  day,  while 
vialtlnp  In  Ijo*  Anpelea,  California  at  the 
Baxter-Northup  Mualc  Company,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  aee  a  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute 
Methr>d  Book  II.  In  it  I  found  the  flneat 
trill  chart  I  have  ever  seen,  and  to  study 
the  trills  as  you  have  Introduced  them  in 
the  four  "Trill  Studies"  makes  it  a  real 
Joy  to  study  the  trills.  How  did  you  ever 
think  of  a  system  so  simply  and  so  easily 
understood?  If  you  will  recommend  some 
Orchestral  Studies  I  shall  appreciate  It 
very  much.  I  have  a  flne  sterlinp  sliver 
flute  but  it  is  sharp  in  the  upper  repister. 
Is  there  anythinp  that  can  be  done  to 
correct  this,  other  than  careful  handlinp 
while  playinp?— C.  B.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Answer:  Thank  you  for  such  a  flne  let¬ 
ter.  Orchestra  studies  by  A.  Brooke, 
<!undy  -  Bettoney  Company,  Boston. 
Schwedler,  also  Emil  Prill,  Baxter-North- 
up  Company,  Barpe  and  DeVille,  Lyon 
and  Ilealy,  (?hicapo.  Your  flute  Is  sharp 
in  the  upper  repister  because  the  cork  In 
the  head-joint  is  pushed  too  far  forward, 
towards  the  embouchure.  At  least  cor- 
rectinp  the  position  by  adjustinp  to  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  millimeters  back  from  the 
renter  of  the  embouchure,  corrects  such 
faults  in  most  cases. 

Doublin9  of  the  Piccolo 

Question ;  Cur  band  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rector  has  asked  me  to  play  the  piccolo 
and  has  offered  me  one  which  I  may  use 
durinp  my  remalninp  three  years  in  hiph 
school.  The  question  is,  is  the  flnperinp 
Just  the  same  as  that  of  the  flute,  and 
would  it  be  apt  to  ruin  my  tone  on  the 
flute?  Also  can  the  C  piccolo  be  used  in 
the  band  as  well  aa  in  the  orchestra? — 
.V,  P.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Answer;  The  piccolo  Is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  flutist's  equipment.  I  think 
that  you  are  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
offer  from  your  director.  More  often  than 
not,  the  embouchure  for  the  flute  is  Im¬ 
proved  by  applyinp  oi^e's  self  to  playinp 
part  of  the  time  on  the  piccolo.  I  believe 
that  this  is  true  ewn  thouph  some  artist 
flutists  avoid  such  doublinp.  The  flnperinp 
(on  most  piccolos)  is  exactly  like  that  of 
the  flute.  The  ordinary  exceptions  are  the 
hiph  F  sharp  and  O  sharp  and  once  In  a 
while  the  hiph  A.  If  you  have  any  trouble 
with  these  tones.  Just  drop  me  a  card  and 
I  will  send  you  a  recommendation  for 
certain  chanpes.  Most  band  parts  now 
include  a  part  for  the  piccolo  In  C. 

Difficulf  Trill* 

Question:  la  It  possible  to  trill  from 
hiph  a  sharp  to  A  ;  hiph  A  to  B ;  and  hiph 
B  to  C?  Also  why  Is  it  that  when  I  pull 
the  head-joint  of  my  D  flat  piccolo  out  far 
enouph  to  make  the  A  sound  A, — for  use 
in  the  orchestra,  that  the  other  tones  are 
always  out  of  tune?  Thanks  Mr.  Fair  for 
all  the  flne  help  you  have  piven  me 
throuph  your  column  In  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  All  of  our  flute  players  In  the 
band  read  your  column. — £.  D.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Answer:  O  sharp  to  A.  Start  with 
repular  flnperinp,  trill  with  1st  tr.  key. 
A  to  B.  This  is  a  dlfllcult  one  for  sure. 
Start  with  the  repular  hiph  A,  po  to  B 


without  the  use  of  the  2nd  triUer  key, 
trill  back  with  1st  and  3rd  ripht.  Avoid 
use  of  the  4th  ripht  on  the  D  sharp  key. 
To  pull  your  D  flat  piccolo  down  to  C  Is 
most  Impractical.  The  construction  of 
piccolo  calls  for  scientific  treatment  Con¬ 
sequently,  If  your  D  flat  instrument  was 
to  be  made  into  a  C,  then  the  whole 
piccolo  would  have  to  be  stretched  from 
the  cork  in  the  head-joint  to  the  very 
lower  end.  That  Is  to  say  that  the  tone 
holes  would  have  to  be  spaced  further 
apart  accordinp  to  the  oriplnal  "schema", 
also  they  should  he  proportionally  larper, 
and  the  bore  of  the  entire  piccolo  should 
also  be  proportionally  larper.  Now  you 
may  see  how  utterly  Impossible  it  would 
be  to  try  to  concentrate  all  of  these 
chanpes  in  one  tiny  spot,  namely  at  the 
slide  In  the  head-joint  Sorry.  I  forpot 
the  trill  from  B  to  C.  Play  B  In  the  repu¬ 
lar  way,  trill  with  thumb  key.  D  sharp 
key  must  be  closed. 

Duet  for  Horn  snd  Nuts 

Question :  While  listeninp  over  the 

radio  to  an  army  band  the  other  eveninp 
I  heard  a  most  beautiful  serenade  for 
Flute  and  French  Horn  with  full  band  ac¬ 
companiment.  The  announcer  merely 
stated  that  it  was  a  serenade  but  pave  no 
title.  Would  you  have  any  Idea  of  what 
it  could  have  been? 

Answer:  The  composition  that  you 

heard  was  undoubtedly  the  Till  Serenade. 
It  to  a  beautiful  number  and  your  column¬ 
ist  has  played  it  with  most  every  fine 
band  in  this  country. 

Brahms  Variations 

Question :  I  am  no  lonper  a  hiph  school 
student  but  I  never  miss  readinp  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  For  two  years  I've 
enjoyed  playinp  with  a  community  or¬ 
chestra  in  our  city  but  now  I  need  advice. 
Our  director  recently  told  me  that  I  had 
better  study  the  Brahms  Variations.  Try 
as  I  may,  I  can  And  no  such  composition. 
Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  he  meant 
or  where  I  could  order  such  a  piece? — 
F.D.R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  HIT! 


VIOLIN  SHOULDER  REST 

Pttcated 

;(fUllfr  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Antuer:  It  ia  quite  likely  that  your  | 
<-<inductur  intetida  uainr  the  Brahma  Varl- 
ationa  on  a  “Theme  by  Haydn." 

Uta  of  tile  Thumb  Crutch 

Queetion:  For  yeara  I  have  uaed  the 
thumb  crutch,  aa  my  flrat  teacher  advised 
IL  Uwins  to  the  draft.  I've  had  to  chance  | 
teachers  and  my  new  one  Insists  that  I  | 
should  dis|>ose  of  "that  contraption.”  Both 
teachers  use  your  methods  and  seem  to  ! 
respect  your  opinions  very  hlchly,  so  now  | 

I  ask  you,  what  do  you  say? — O.D.,  Be-  j 
(roit,  JfichipoN.  I 

Aneicer:  Thank  you  Oliver,  for  those 
kind  words,  but  now,  you  have  put  me  j 
"on  the  spot”.  It  is  true  that  a  divided 
opinion  exists  between  flutists  recardlnc 
this  question.  However,  the  general  con-  , 
aensus  seems  to  be  that  those  playing  the 
open  O  sharp  flute  need  It,  whereas  those 
playing  the  closed  O  aharp  do  not.  If 
properly  fitted  to  the  hand  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  those  using  the  closed  Q  sharp 
and  will  be  helpful  to  those  using  the 
open  O  sharp.  It  is  a  fact  that  most 
players  of  the  "open"  use  them  and  those 
using  the  "closed"  do  not. 

Kuhlsu  DusH 

Queation :  Both  my  son  and  I  play  the 
flute.  Some  time  ago,  while  browsing 
around  In  the  Walt  Music  Store  at  L.in- 
coln,  Nebraska,  1  happened  on  to  a  flute 
duet  unaccompanied,  by  Kuhlau.  It  is 
opus  10.  Never  have  we  enjoyed  any 
duet  like  we  have  this  one  and  I  am 
wondering  if  there  are  any  other  such 
compositions  by  him.  I  do  hope  there  are 
and  I'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  reply.  ' 
— W.B.,  Grand  Itland,  Nebr.  I 

Ansioer;  I  cannot  Imagine  a  lovelier  I 
picture  than  seeing  Father  and  Son  play-  I 
ing  flute  duets  together.  Also  I  am  glad  I 
to  know  that  you  have  enjoyed  this  work 
as  you  have.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  ; 
musicians,  that  so  far  as  counterpoint  is  ! 
concerned,  there  has  never  been  a  (Com¬ 
poser  that  knew  more  about  It  or  could 
put  it  to  such  correct  and  fascinating  use 
as  has  the  immortal  Kuhlau.  It  Is  good 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  has  written 
many  such  composltlona  Among  them 
are  Opus  10-19-80-81-87-102-103-119. 
There  are  also  many  trios,  quartets  and 
other  ensembles.  Kuhlau  left  us  many 
sonatas,  sonatinas,  fantasies  and  other 
solos  with  piano  accompaniment.  I 


Tuning  the 
Bond  for  Concert 

{Continued  from  pope  7) 
inetg  and  other  small  instruments  fol¬ 
lowing  them  except  bjr  verjr  slight 
amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  prominence  of  the  bass  tone  and 
its  foundational  importance  in  the  har¬ 
monic  structure,  there  is  a  pronounced 
tendency  on  the  part  of  players  on 
small  instruments  to  attempt  to  boost 
the  pitch  of  their  tones  to  match  those 
of  the  higher  pitch  level  emanating  | 
from  the  brass  basses.  This  would  in-  | 
dicate  that  the  large  instruments  tend  I 
to  govern  the  pitch  level  even  though 
they  become  sharper  and  depart  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  standard  as  a  concert 
progresses. 

The  consequence  of  this  attempted 
sharpening  of  pitch  by  players  of  small 
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The  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation 

Proudly  Announces 

The  Acquisition  of  the  Distinguished 

HAMPTON  CATALOG 

(Formerly  Published  by  Hampton  Publications,  Inc.,  402  Madison  Ave.,  Naw  York) 


STANDARD  ORCHESTRA  WORKS 

Authentic,  unabridged,  full-siie  scores  end  the  complete  parts  of  the 
greet  classics.  .  .  .  Acclaimed  everywhere  as  the  lest  word  in  practical 
standard  orchestral  editions.  ...  A  complete  library  of  21  master  com¬ 
positions.  ...  At  amazingly  low  prices. 

FREE  catalog  containing  full  details,  critical  notes  and 
price  list  sent  upon  request. 


THE  HAMPTON  LIBRARY 
IS  NOW  CONTROLLED  BY 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

R.  C.  A.  Building  Radio  City  New  York 


MUSIC  FOR  TWO 
PIANOS 
Four  Hands 

A  noteworthy  collection  of  27  cleuic 
end  modern  compositions.  .  .  .  With 
many  works  never  before  arranged 
for  two-pieno  four  hands.  .  .  .  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  end  bound. 

Price  $2,50  for  both  piano  parts. 


HAMPTON  MINIATURE 
ARROW  SCORES 

The  works  of  the  greatest  composers 
in  e  series  of  seven  highly  practical 
volumes.  .  .  .  Each  comprising  over¬ 
tures,  suites,  concertos,  rhapsodies, 
fantasies  end  symphonic  poems.  .  .  . 
Unbelievably  low  in  cost. 

Send  for  complete  descriptive 
catalog. 
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SEE  oMti  HEAR 
THE  NEW 

MARIMBAS 


Built  almost  entirely  of 
wood  to  save  precious 
metals  for  the  war. 

Rigid  and  sturdy  in  con¬ 
struction,  rich  and  full  in 
tone.  You’ll  like  the  light 
weight  and  low  price,  too. 

Ue.  9448— 4  act ,  C  ta  C  UsrlMba 
he.  9448— 3  ect,  F  te  F  UoilMkaaette 
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NOW  IN  OUR  41  ST  YEAR  ...  1902-1943 

_  AMERICA'S  FINEST 

ORCHESTRA  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

STRUMENTS 

Strongest  written  guar- 
^  i  antee  Bond  returned 
®  nS'Bifirnmt  I  with  every  finished 

•REPUnD  ' 

•EEucma  trd.r' 

•  PE' TUBED  Dealert!  Write  for  your 

Price  Lilt. 

AIIEMCANPUTmGtlili.es. 

MAITEB  CRKfUm  IMlM«  Aw.,  ClliMt* 


instruments  is  two-fold.  First,  there  is 
an  evidence  of  increased  embouchure 
tension  resulting  in  a  sacrifice  of  tone 
quality  brought  about  through  a  damp¬ 
ing  of  certain  of  the  components  of 
the  acoustic  spectrum,  as  Smith 
shows.*  and  also  a  rapid  fatigue  of  lips 
and  oral  cavity  of  the  player  which  ag¬ 
gravates  a  condition  already  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Second,  the  employment  of 
ail  available  tuning  leeway  on  the 
sharp  side  of  an  instrument  tends  to 
disturb  the  pitch  relationships  in  the 
scalar  structure  of  the  instrument  thus 
causing  it  to  become  "out  of  tune  with 
Itself.” 

Prom  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is 
obvious  that  players  on  smaller  instru¬ 
ments  should  not  be  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rising  pitch  of  basses  during 
a  concert  despite  the  tendency  to  do 
so.*  As  further  evidence  in  support  of 
this  statement,  the  finding  that  mallet 
played  instrument,  i.e.,  the  vibraphone, 
xylophone,  and  marimba  flatten  slight 
ly  in  pitch  as  temperature  increases, 
emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  holding  the 
pitch  level  down  to  the  Standard 
through  a  concert. 

Furthermore,  findings  in  this  study 
indicate,  clearly,  that  when  stage  or 
room  temperature  Increases  as  it  does 
in  a  normal  concert  situation,  a  pre 
ferable  procedure  is  to  make  correc 
tion,  as  the  concert  progresses,  by  ad 
justing  the  pitch  of  the  brass  basses 
and  other  large  instruments  downward 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  American 
Standard  A-440.  This  is  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  general  practice  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  pitch  level  to  drift  upward* 
However,  the  retention  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Pitch  is  advocated  here  because 
it  shows  at  least  three  salutary  effects. 
First,  It  encourages  the  retention  in 
our  bands  of  the  various  mallet  played 
and  electronic  instruments  which  are 
manufactured  in  Standard  Pitch.  Sec¬ 
ond,  and  more  important,  it  permits 
players  of  smaller  instruments  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  comfortable  embouchure  thus 
enhancing  tone  quality  and  Insuring 
optimum  pitch  and  tonal  effects;  and 
third,  it  permits  them  to  retain  normal 
adjustment  of  their  instruments  re¬ 
sulting  in  greatly  Improved  intonation, 
not  only  in  these  instruments  but 
throughout  the  band. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 
In  a  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Expert  repairing  ell  makes 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY.  lOt  Messeckusetti  Ava.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1.  t'laude  Hmith,  ‘Tone  in  Wind  In- 
strumentn''  (Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
Northwestern  University,  1936),  p.  S9. 

4.  D.  J.  Blaikley,  tiemorandum  on  tkr 
Pilch  of  Army  Bandt  (London:  Boosev 
and  Company,  1909),  p.  13. 

5.  U.  J.  Murphy,  "Measurements  of  Or¬ 
chestra!  Pitch,"  Journal  of  the  AcouMticol 
Hociety  of  America,  XII,  No.  3,  (Januar.v, 
1941),  396. 

Comminff:  '‘Intonation  Difflculties  in 
Soft  Voiced  Bands.” 
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Memories  of 
Arthur  Pryor 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


bone  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Willow  Grove  Park  (Phil¬ 
adelphia).  In  1920  he  appeared  at 
Willow  Grove,  this  time  as  Nahan 
Franko's  soloist.  From  1920  he  was 
the  original  first  trombonist  with  the 
New  (later  the  National)  Symphony 
Orchestra  (New  York)  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Artur  Rodansky.  When  Bodan- 
sky  was  engaged  to  conduct  operas  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  he  took 
Cusumano  with  him,  as  he  thought  so 
much  of  this  artist.  From  1921  to  1925 
Charley  played  first  trombone  with 
.Manila’s  Orchestra  at  Asbury  Park  in 
the  summer  seasons.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Simone  Man- 
tia  was  the  only  trombonist  who  ever 
succeeded  in  holding  Cusumano  back 
from  occupying  the  first  chair  in  any 
ensemble  whatsoever. 

As  I  am  so  well  acquainted  for  so 
many  years  with  Cusumano,  it  does  not 
seem  amiss  to  relate  a  somewhat 
amusing  Incident  concerning  him. 
Charley  was  a  great  “kldder."  While 
we  were  chatting  together  at  W’illow 
Grove  Park  in  1920,  he  was  telling  me 
how  an  orchestra  brass  instrumentalist 
played  under  vastly  more  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  a  bandman.  "In  the 
band,"  remarked  Charley,  “you  can 
make  a  fete  mistakes  and  the  rest  of 
the  brasses  teill  cover  you  up;  but  tn 
the  symphony  orchestra  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  make  any."  Then  he  added: 
"I  never  make  mistakes." 

Three  years  later  (1923)  I  saw  him 
for  the  last  time  while  he  was  with 
Mantla  at  Asbury  Park.  One  afternoon 
the  orchestra  was  playing.  They  bad 
Just  finished  a  number,  and  Mantia  In 
response  to  the  applause  lifted  his  ba¬ 
ton  for  an  encore.  I  was  sitting  almost 
directly  overhead  in  the  balcony.  No 
sooner  had  the  orchestra  sounded  the 
opening  note  than  a  most  hideous  dis¬ 
cord  resulted.  Poor  Simone  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  the  music.  Why?  It  seems 
that  Cusumano  misunderstood  the  sig¬ 
nal  and  was  playing  another  number 
in  a  very  different  key.  Immediately 
I  remembered  his  "I  never  make  a  oiis- 
take"  said  In  1920.  Poor  Charley!  He 
is  gone  now,  and  I  have  always  been 
thankful  that  I  never  twitted  him 
about  it. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  story 
which  will  follow  In  the  next  Issue  our 
author  tells  us  many  things  about  the 
great  Simone  Mantla;  Pryor's  adventure 
In  politics,  how  the  great  trombonist 
achieved  four  tones  at  once  on  his  Instru¬ 
ment.  and  many  other  sidelights  of  his 
spectacular  career.  You  will  not  want  to 
miss  reading  this  concluding  story. 
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FIATURIS 

'k  Easy  to  blow 
k  Built  in  key  of  C 
k  Plays  chromatics 
k  Pure,  Aute-like  tone 
k  Natural  position 
1^  of  tone  holes 

k  Uniform  in~ 
tonation,  no 
tuning 
needed 
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located  far  aataral  positioa  of 
tba  Sagars;  bacaasa  so  sasy  to  blow 
la  parfset  piteb. 

Bailt  la  bay  of  C.  all  notes  ara 
aaifora  la  latoastloa  sad  ebro- 
iMtica  ara  playad  anally.  Opao  and 
givaa  frea  blowing  aad  big  tana. 
No  taaiag  raqairad. 

lastraBMate  now  arailabla  at  no 
incraasa  in  price.  Black  fl.SS.  colors 
subtly  ki^er.  Other  accaasories 
available;  feldiag  dash  stand.  Kc; 
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**MU8IC1AN8*  BOOK 
OF  KNOWLEDGE** 


■r  C.  A.  CATOM 

Covering  Th*»m  Important  SubjactB 


— CmpM*  mutm  m  kaap,  tnktttn  ami  tkarm 

iln*tlm§. 

— Clwpter  M  (TtMlilPf  ami  iMtnKtlH  feurft.  «r> 
•tMPtr**  Mtf  iIm  clap*. 

— Ckaptw  M  trMtpMlIlM  wltli  tliart  Mmlat  Mmct 
kt». 

—Fall  lafarawMaa  ta  taalai  Uw  kaa4  aatf  ankaatra; 
akartt  akaailat  tka  laaa  aack  iaatmaiaat  ikaaM 
taaak. 

— Ckaatar  aa  taaliat  kaaka  aak  arakaatraa  arltk 
ktafraait. 

— Ckaplar  aa  Mikatltutiat  lattraaiaala  arllk  akarl 
ikaviat  aakftltatlBt  lattraaiaala  ami  kay. 

— fall  ialanaallaa  aa  iraai  aiajara’  aiaaala. 

— Ckaptar  allk  ilaaraait  far  kaaki  aa  tka  aurck. 

— Ckarta  far  aarraat  kaak  aaf  arakaatra  laatraaiaata- 
tlaa. 

—Fall  lalafaiatlaa  aa  kaa  la  talaat  aak  prakaaa 


— Caaiplala  kaaariptlaa  at  all  kaa<  aak  arckaatra  la- 

atraaiaata  allk  aat  af  aack  iaatraaiaat. 

— Ckaatar  aa  kaar  ta  airita  kami  ari  arikaatra  aarta, 
— Larta  Hat  af  araM  kaa4  aak  arckaatra  aiaalc. 
—Mack  atkar  ralaakla  lafaraiatlaa. 


With  I  ha  Muaiclmna’  Book  ot  Knoartodga 
You  Can  Anatoar  AH  Thaaa : 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaar  ta  caakact  kaaka.  arakaatraa,  ami 
ckaraaaa  ? 

Caa  yaa  traaapaaa  parla  far  kaaka  aak  arckaatra  la- 
atraaiaataf 

Da  yaa  kaaar  arhat  laalraaiaata  caa  lakalltata  tar 
ailaalat  laatraataalat 

Da  yaa  kaa«  tka  carrcct  taaliat  plaa  far  a  kaat  ar 

arckattra  af  It  ar  lOOT 

Da  yaa  kaaa  tka  araaar  Praia  aiajart'  iltaalaf 
Da  yaa  kaaa  tka  tllfaraat  fanaaliaai  far  a  kaak  aa 

tka  narckf 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaa  ta  laaa  tka  kaat  aat  arckattra? 

Da  yaa  kaaa  tkc  taaa  aack  kaat  aat  arckaatra  lactra- 
aiaat  tkaalt  taaat  akca  lualat? 

Da  yaa  kaaa  tka  aarract  lattraaiaatatlaa  far  kaati 
aat  arckaalraif 

Da  yaa  kaaa  tka  raata  af  all  aiat  aat  atrlaf  laatra- 
aiaattf 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaa  la  arlta  tka  alia  kara  part  fraai 
tka  Fraack  kara  part? 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaa  ta  talaat  aat  prataat  aparattat? 
Caa  yaa  arlta  all  kaat  aat  arckattra  partt? 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaa  ta  arpaalta  aat  latiract  kaatt,  ar- 
tkatlrat.  aat  ckaraaaa? 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaa  tka  alta  taaapkaaa  caa  aakatltata 

far  tka  aclla? 

Da  yaa  kaaa  kaa  ta  talacl  laatla? 
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DRUMMER’S 


Improvt  your  playing  wMi  Hiom  4  books 


SWMQ  DRUMMINC: 

Tka  RHMtcaaipIrtoboakoa 
Saart  dniBiaiias.  It  tella 
yaa  hmae,  aehm  akd  athf. 
Coalalaa  108  photoa— oTar 
MO  rhythai  baata  and 
poloa.  08  pasta  on  ly  $  1  AO 


DRUM  SOLOS: 
Containa  45  atandard 
and  orisinal  dram 
aoloa.  10  aaaortrd  dnrta, 
II  ataadard  and  fancy 
March  beaU-  28  ataad- 
ard  N.A.R.D.  radi> 
nmiU.  Only  Sl-00 


DRUM  INSTRUCTOR: 

It’a  cnmplcta  front  A  to 
Z.  Written  by  Wni.  F. 
Lndwis,  it'a  the  reanit 
of  20  yeara’  effort — 
cramnird  into  72  exeft- 
Inc  pasea;  only  Sl.SO 


BATON  TWIRLINO: 
Thin  book  la  coaiplete;  it 
tella  eyerythlns  yon  need 
to  know  to  beMnie  an 
expert  twirler— eontaina 
over  175  illnatratioaa  that 
abow  yon  how;only  Sl-00 


Cef  potir  eoplet  fodap—ponr  matic  donier  Ana  If  / 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 
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Dovolopinq  Hta  Lnft  Hand 
Every  drummer  ha.ii  natural  difficulty 
with  the  development  of  the  left  hand  (as- 
sumlnc  he  Is  risht-handed),  and  I  doubt 
very  much  If  any  drummer  has  ever  de¬ 
veloped  the  left  wrist  to  the  point  where 
It  matches  the  right  in  strength  and  dex- 


Mr.  Noonan 


Iterity.  The  renowned  Victor  Herbert 
once  nald  he  had  never  heard  a  drummer 
I  who  had  t>erfectly  matched  hands,  and  I 
!  have  long  noticed  in  listening  to  and 
I  watching  many  drummers  play  in  all 
1  parts  of  the  country  that  almost  Inva¬ 
riably  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
'  “crushing”  with  the  left  stick  in  order 
that  it  match  the  right  in  8|>eed  and  tone. 

Exercises  for  the  left  hand  are  many 
and  well  known.  For  example,  using  the 
left  hand  to  open  doors.  In  eating,  vari¬ 
ous  wrist  bending  exercises  and  kindred 
muscular  developers  are  suggested  by 
:  many  drum  teachers.  Putting  on  the  left 
glove  without  using  the  right  hand,  and 
wadding  a  spread-out  newspaper  into  a 
ball  by  using  the  left  hand  only  are  other 
suggestions  advocated  and  they  are  all 
good  for  strengthening  the  left  wrist. 
.  Many  drummers  also  loosen  up  the  wrists 
I  by  grasping  both  sticks  In  one  hand  near 
I  the  berry  end  and  turning  the  wrist  rap¬ 
idly  from  side  to  side,  which  loosens  the 
1  muscles  and  frees  the  wrists. 


These  are  all  fine  and  are  recommended, 
but  they  are  not  “cure-alls"  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
we  are  trying  to  balance  the  hands  to 
equal  facility  and  sei-ond,  the  secondary 
bounce  beat  so  important  In  drumming 
must  be  developed  and  controlled. 

To  begin  with  we  must  first  have  the 
proper  stick  grip.  I  have  mentioned  this 
many  tintes  In  these  columns,  and  I  again 
repeat  that  this  is  of  primary  importance, 
for  without  the  proper  grip  being  used 
one  can  practice  with  only  harm  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  Next,  the  sticks  should  be  balanced 
pro|>erly  In  order  that  a  strong  rebound 
will  result  from  the  initial  throw  of  the 
sticks. 

Now  we  come  to  development  exercises 
to  match  the  hands  In  speed  and  power. 
The  best  answer  I  know  is  the  practice  of 
single-stroke  exercises  In  all  dynamics 
and  at  various  speeds  from  very  slow  to 
very  fast.  First,  start  on  the  single  stroke 
roll  RI.  RE  RE  RE,  etc.,  stressing  even¬ 
ness  of  tone  and  equal  height  of  the  sticks 
(watch  that  left, — It  won’t  go  as  high  as 
the  right)  and  work  this  out  until  a 
closed  single  stroke  roll  is  obtained.  Then 
start  over,  but  this  time  add  a  rebound  to 
the  Initial  stroke  RL  LL,  etc.,  for  the 
double  stroke  or  “daddy-manny”  roll. 
Here  the  rebound  is  the  important  thing 
to  watch.  It's  a  two-for-one  proposition, 
one  throw  of  the  stick  brings  a  tap  and  a 
bounce,  the  idea  being  to  finally  control 
the  bounce  until  It  is  as  strong  aa  the 
stroke.  (It  can't  be  done,  but  you  can 
fool  'em  If  you  work  at  It!)  If  one  could 
only  practice  a  single  exercise  I  believe 
this  would  be  the  very  best  possible  means 
of  keeping  the  hands  well  balanced. 

Applying  this  further  I  have  found  that 
a  splendid  Idea  Is  to  work  on  rhythmical 
exercises  In  all  rhythms,  employing  single 
stroke  exercises  only  (no  rolls)  In  the 
following  manner.  First,  play  the  exer¬ 
cise  through  hand-to-hand,  next,  play  the 
exercise  wlUi  the  right  stick  only  and  then 
play  It  through  using  the  le/t  stick  only. 
Here's  where  you  will  find  that  the  left 
Is  really  sluggish  and  not  being  raised 
quickly  enough.  There  Is  the  answer  to 
all  left  hand  problems.  The  left  stick 
doesn't  come  up  as  fast  aa  the  right,  thus 
doesn't  get  down  fast  enough,  making  our 
playing  sound  like  “Old  John  Silver,"  with 
his  heavy  wooden  leg. 

The  sixteen  bar  exercise  accompanying 
this  article  shows  the  type  of  exercise  I 
refer  to.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
available  or  you  can  "ad-llb"  your  own. 
Stress  the  left  hand  alone  In  practicing 
similar  rhythms,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  help 
In  freeing  up  that  "left  wing.” 
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JOiefi,  'em,  filaifuuf, 

A  School  of  Repcdring  All  Bond  Instruments 
Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

Addrau  quattiont  to  Tka  School  Musician,  230  No.  Michiqan  Ava.,  Chicaqo. 


Qwettion:  What  supplies  and  equipment 
shouid  we  have  to  make  minor  repairs  on 
our  instruments? 

Antvoer:  Much  wiii  depend  on  skiil  and 
tlnrte  of  the  person  doing  the  repair  work, 
site  of  the  band,  and  the  nearness  of  a 
good  repairman  who  wiii  do  your  generai 
work. 

Many  schoois  are  in  the  rather  fortu¬ 
nate  position  of  having  a  good  profes- 
sionai  repairman  nearby  and  in  that  case 
wouid  suggest  giving  aii  the  work  to  him 
and  not  bother  with  your  own  repairing 
at  aii.  If,  however,  you  must  ship  the 
instrument  away  or  wait  for  a  man  to 
cali  at  reguiar  intervais,  it  is  probabiy 
best  to  set  up  your  own  iittie  repair  shop 
as  extenstveiy  as  you  can. 

A  iarge  band  wiii  naturaiiy  have  more 
repair  work  than  a  smaii  one,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  probabiy  need  a  iarger  shop  or  re¬ 
pair  kit. 

Last,  but  not  ieast,  the  man  doing  the 
work  wiii  have  many  of  his  own  ideas  as 
to  what  equipment  he  wiii  want.  After 
aii,  there's  no  use  of  his  having  equipment 
that  he  knows  he  is  not  abie  to  use. 

The  ieast  one  shouid  have  is  a  few  pair 
of  pilers,  a  few  screwdrivers,  a  smaii  ham¬ 
mer,  a  good  instruction  book,  some  springs 
for  aii  instruments,  some  corks  and  some 
feit  parts.  Various  adhesives  wiii  aiso  be 
required,  as  well  as  a  method  of  melting 
the  stick  type  adhesives  such  as  a  Bunson 
burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  kit  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  like  this  but  the  supply  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  If  you'll  write  to  School  Musician, 
full  information  will  be  sent  you  on  this 
kit. 

Question ;  What  Is  the  best  way  to  ap¬ 
ply  new  pads  on  keyed  instruments  where 
the  entire  Instrument  need  not  be  over¬ 
hauled? 

Assioer;  It  is  rather  hard  to  explain 
this  in  a  letter  as  this  is  really  one  of 
the  things  that  is  learned  best  by  practice. 

All  pads  that  are  held  In  by  a  heating 
type  of  adhesive  such  as  shellac,  stick  ce¬ 
ment,  etc.  can  be  easily  shifted  after  they 
are  fastened  in  the  cups  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  so  necessary  to  get  them  into  the 
cup  absolutely  level  as  the  type  of  pad 
such  as  used  on  flutes  where  you  must 
back  them  up  with  washers.  One  should 
fasten  the  pads  into  the  cup  level  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  of  appearance  no 
matter  how  the  pad  is  fastened. 

Second,  the  pad  must  be  mounted  in 
the  cup  to  the  proper  height  so  that  when 
the  key  is  fltted  to  the  instrument,  the 
pad  will  seat  on  the  tone  hole  properly 
without  any  shifting  for  best  results. 

A  pad  should  be  selected  of  the  proper 
slie  which  in  the  case  of  skin  covered 
pads  such  as  used  on  clarinets  will  be  Just 
a  little  smaller  than  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  pad  cup  It  is  to  be  used  on.  In  the 
case  of  pads  that  are  mounted  into  the 
cups  like  saxophone  pads,  one  should  se¬ 
lect  a  pad  that  flts  the  cup  without  crowd¬ 
ing  or  without  being  loose.  Either  condi¬ 
tion  will  give  trouble  in  doing  the  flnal 
regulating  on  the  instrument. 

The  old  adhesive  should,  of  course,  all 
be  removed  from  the  cup  by  either  scrap¬ 
ing  or  heating  the  cup  and  wiping  it  out 
with  an  old  rag. 

Skin  pads  are  best  held  in  by  the  white 


type  of  adhesive  because  most  skin  pads 
have  to  be  "floated  in."  This  adhesive 
bubbles  less  and  expands  less  than  other 
adhesives  of  this  type.  The  leather  pads 
such  as  used  on  saxophones  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  held  in  with  the  use  of  stick 
shellac  or  stick  cement. 

Skin  pads  for  clarinets  also  come  In 
various  thicknesses.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  use  the  extremely 
thick  double  felt  pads  which  have  been 
found  rather  easy  to  apply.  The  chief 
draw  back  on  these  pads  is  that  they 
seldom  do  a  good  job  on  the  Instrument 
and  are,  therefore,  not  recommended  for 
players  who  want  flne  work.  Ordinarily, 
the  thin  pad  is  Jt>e8t  but  there  are  some 
occasions  when  the  Instrument  Is  so 
mounted  that  it  will  require  a  somewhat 
heavier  pad  in  order  for  it  to  seat  prop¬ 
erly  without  being  pushed  back  in  the  cup. 

To  stick  the  pad  into  the  cup,  heat  the 
cup  over  a  Bunson  burner  or  alcohol 
flame  until  the  stick  cement  will  melt 
when  coming  In  contact  with  the  inside 
of  the  cup.  Now,  in  order  to  speed  up 
the  operation  somewhat,  move  the  cup  to 
one  side  so  that  the  flame  strikes  one 
corner  of  it  only  and  allow  the  upper  part 
of  the  flame  to  strike  the  stick  cement. 
This  will  soon  start  melting  it  down  into 
that  cup.  Be  careful  not  to  get  It  too 
hot  as  you'll  only  have  to  wait  for  it  to 
cool  longer  and  you're  liable  to  burn  the 
cement.  The  amount  to  be  put  In  the  cup 
is  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
pad  you  use  and  how  far  it  is  to  project 
from  the  cup.  This  is,  in  turn,  again  de¬ 
termined  by  the  way  the  instrument  is 
mounted  which  you  can  gauge  as  you're 
taking  that  particular  key  off  the  instru¬ 
ment 

In  other  words,  if  you  And  the  pad  in 
the  cup  Is  level,  put  the  next  one  In  so 
that  the  same  amount  protrudes.  If  the 
pad  Is  pulled  forward  or  away  from  the 
hinge.  It  means  that  the  pad  wan  too 
thick  so  mount  your  next  pad  somewhat 
thinner.  The  opposite  holds  true  if  you 
And  the  pad  had  been  pushed  back  toward 
the  hinge  which  shows  the  pad  was  too 
thin.  In  this  cane  put  a  little  more  white 
cement  in  the  cup  to  raise  the  pad  or  use 
a  thicker  pad. 

After  you  have  what  you  feel  is  the 
proper  amount  of  cement  in  the  cup,  tilt 
it  back  and  forth  to  see  how  freely  it 
flows.  If  you  put  the  pad  in  the  cup  while 
the  cement  is  too  hot,  it  will  ooze  out  on 
the  edges.  If  you  put  the  pad  on  the 
cement  when  it  is  too  cold,  it  will  not 
stick.  You  must  by  exiieriment  And  that 
correct  point  in  between  the  two  extremes 
which  will  do  the  Job  Just  right.  As  nearly 
as  it  can  be  explained  here,  I  suggest  that 
you  tilt  the  cup  until  the  cement  becomes 
somewhat  stiff  but  still  will  flow  back  and 
forth  in  the  cup.  At  this  point,  place  the 
pad  on  the  cement  and  turn  the  key  with 
the  pad  on  it  around  so  that  the  face  of 
the  pad  lays  on  a  smooth  steel  surface 
such  as  a  Jeweler's  anvil.  Press  on  the 
key  cup  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  hammer 
handle  or  anything  else  that  will  not  mar 
the  key  or  burn  your  Angers.  I)o  not 
press  hard  as  you’ll  only  squeeze  the  ce¬ 
ment  from  under  the  pad.  An  even  easy 
pressure  is  all  that  is  required.  See  that 
the  key  cup  sets  level  on  the  pad. 
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Fantasia  on  the  Chorale 
by  L  M.  Lindeman 
by  Elmer  G.  Uggen. 

YOUR  FESTIVAL  NUMBER 

for 

BAND  &  CHORUS 


□  Full  Band  . $2.00 

□  Full  Band  (with  full  score) ....  3.00 

□  Symphonic  Band  .  3.50 

□  Symphonic  Band  (with  full  score)  4.50 

□  Mixed  Chorus  Parts,  each  ....  .16 


Order  Your  Copy  Today 

P(uU  A-  THu4ic 

88  SOUTH  TENTH  STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Percussion  Technique! 


By  Sam 
Rowland 

HERE  ARE  THE 
FINEST  FIVE  VOL¬ 
UMES  ON  PERCUS¬ 
SION  ENDORSED 
BY  DR.  EDWIN 
F  R  A  N  K  O  GOLD¬ 
MAN. 


Send  for  DescriptivemCifcular^S, 


O.  PAGANI  &  BRO. 

289  Bleecker  St.,  New  York 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  NEW  NUMBERS 

for  Cornet  by 

CARL  O.  AMERIN6ER 


ARTIST'S  LIFE,  Concert  Polka . K 

TWO  ARTISTS,  Cornet  Duo . I.2S 


both  with  piano  acc. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  EDITIONS 
lox  tS,  Birmingham,  Michigan 


j — — PANELLA  MARCHES- - - 

1  Solid,  Snappy,  Melodious,  Well-Arranged  j 
C  On  tka  Squiuw  Amarican  Red  Cross  ( 

)  MoCbera  of  Democracy  Unlvoroity  of  Dayton  j 
Our  Fighting  Men  The  Fez  ( 

U.  S.  A.  National  Flag  of 
Vionoooa  Maixh 
Band  TSc 

FRANK  A.  PANELLA,  Pub., 


b.,  Crafton,  Pa.  t 
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PRESSER'S 

MSTRUIMEIITAL 
ENSEMBLE  SEMES 

(For  Strinf  or  Woodwind) 


CHORUS  OF  VILLAGERS. ><rr.  Hirih 
(Prom  "Prince  Igor"  by  A.  Borodin) 
Flutt,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Baatoon 
Complete  with  Score,  79c 

GARDEN  OF  ROSES  (Ritter) . 

. Arr.  Felton 

Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano 
Complete,  75c 

MELODY  AT  TWILIGHT.  ./Ofcerion 
Violin,  Cello,  and  Piant 
romplete.  •9c 

ANDANTE  CANTABILE./Irr.  Felton 
(Prom  "PIfth  Symphony"  by 
Tachalkowiiky) 

Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano 
(^nmpletr,  90c 

LARGHETTO  . McKay 

Four  Home  in  F 
Complete  with  Score,  79c 

MENUETTO  . Ed.  Peery 

(Prom  (^artet  No.  41  by  Haydn) 

Two  Violine,  Vi<da,  and  Cello 
Complete  with  Score,  79c 

MELODY  OF  LOVE  (Engelmann) 

. Arr.  Kun 

Two  Violin*,  Viola,  and  Cello 
Complete,  90c 

INTERMEZZO  . Peele 

Cello  Onorfel 

Complete  with  Score,  ll.oo 

THREE  FOLK  .SONGS.  .Traiu.  McKay 

(Ixindonderry  Air,  .Song  of  tite  Volga 
Boatmen,  and  Arkanfiaa  Traveler) 
Htring  Orrkeetra 
Complete  with  Score,  1 1. 90 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

P*r  y«ar  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foraign,  par  yaar  $1.50 

Charge  Subscriptions  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  forms  or  affidavits,  par  yaar 

$1.50  —  2  years  $2.00 
Group  Subscriptions  —  U.  S.  Only 
Tan  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single 
order,  75c  each.  Twenty  or  more 
yearly  subs  on  a  single  order,  60c 
each.  Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub- 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally  the 
1 0th  of  the  date  month.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  20c.  Ten  or  more 
copies,  15c  each. 

Nam*  . 

Addrau  .  . . 

Town . .  Stata . 

Rafurn  thli  coupon  at  onca  with  ona 
dollar  bill  tor  a  tuH  yaar't  subscription, 
or  ranawal. 


9/dJucadaA.  o§,  ihsL 

J-Mtuh,  3(omv  SunfiUfiad, 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cox«  Jr^  Barker,  N.  Y. 


On  th*  Hoot 

Parade  munic  is  the  flmt  ambition  of 
the  braan  tooter,  having  learned  how  to 
make  tonea,  read  a  bit,  and  control  hia 
breathing.  In  the  January  French  Horn 
column  we  got  pointera  in  playing  from 
piano  and  aong  mualc  as  a  atarting  expe¬ 
rience.  Keep  those  fingerings  on  the  key- 
iKtard,  you'll  need  them  for  practice  In 
reading  hand  marches. 

Kay  to  tha  City 

The  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  staff  is 
called  the  clef,  and  clef  means  key, 
(though  not  in  the  same  sense  na  a  sig¬ 


nature  of  sharps  or  of  fiats).  Tha  clef  Is 
a  key  to  the  names  of  the  various  lines 
and  spaces.  Now  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
an  "Avenue  A,”  "Avenues  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
O"  and  others.  The  word  Wathington  is 
the  key  or  clef  which  would  tell  us  where 
"Avenue  A"  is  once  we  become  acquaints,! 
with  the  avenues. 

Treble  City 

You  undoubtedly  know  the  names  of 
the  lines  and  spaces  when  a  treble  clef  is 
indicated.  And  you  probably  are  now  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fingerings  that  go  with 
those  lines  and  spaces. 


Treble  clef  will  be  used  (s  tkia  eyetem 
tor  Horn  (n  C  only  (meaning  song  music, 
piano  music,  violin  and  fiute  mush;  In 
their  concert  pitch). 

Bait  City 

Piano  players  find  that  learning  a  new 


clef  takes  much  less  time  than  learning 
the  first  one  took.  Bass  clef  will  indicate 
these  locations  for  the  names  of  lines  and 
spaces ;  the  fingerings  will  always  agree 
with  the  note  name. 
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Bass  clef  will  be  used  (a  this  system  for 
Horn  in  (most  band  music)  and  occa¬ 
sionally  for  Horn  in  B  (in  some  orchestra 
music,  muted  F  horn  parts,  playing  with 
very  fiat  pianos). 

Rat*  Fixed  Hare 

When  using  Bass  clef  on  piano  or  horn 
(you  will  of  course  study  band  parts  with 


the  piano  until  you  feel  confident),  locate 
a  fiat  at  every  B,  K,  and  A.  If  your  band 
piece  has  a  fiat  in  the  signature,  call  it 
the  fourth  fiat,  or  O^.  If  your  piece  has 
a  sharp,  take  off  the  last  fiat.  If  a  B9 
has  a  fiat  written  before  the  note  (this 
won't  happen  often)  B^  will  liecome  B^, 
or  A  natural. 
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j  Sounds  complicated — so  does  driving  a 
I  car  sound  complicated,  hut  trying  it  shows 
^  you  what  you  really  understand,  and  what 
i  you  must  reconsider  before  trying  again. 
(Horn  in  E  uses  sharps,  F,  C*,  <1,  I),  unle.ss 
affected  by  signatures  or  accidentals.) 


Mezzo  Cit/ 

Mexso-soprano  is  too  long  to  pronounce 
readily,  so  Messo  will  locate  the  names  of 
lines  and  spaces  as  shown.  Again,  the 
fingerings  will  always  agree  with  the 
name  of  the  note. 


.,H0RM  IN,F. 
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Messo  clef  will  be  used  in  this  system 
tor  Horn  is  F  (most  orchestra  music, 
solos,  ensembles,  English  horn  cues.) 

Mere  Flattery? 

When  using  Messo  clef  on  piano  or  horn 
(keep  on  using  the  keyboard  until  the 


new  clef  comes  readily  on  the  horn),  lo¬ 
cate  a  fiat  at  every  B.  If  your  piece 
(in  F)  has  a  flat  In  the  signature,  call  It 
the  second  flat,  or  E^.  If  your  piece  has 
a  sharp,  take  off  the  flat.  If  a  Bb  has  a 
flat  written  before  the  note,  Bty  will  be¬ 
come  Bbb,  or  A  natural. 
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Warnin9l 

You  will  n««d  to  defend  thle  eytitem.  It 
Is  not  widely  known  ;  It  Is  your  trade  se¬ 
cret  for  teaching  yourself  to  play.  Other 
horn  players  will  wonder  what  you  are 
doing.  Instrument  teachers  will  |>ersuade 


you  to  follow  their  IXHik  ( there  is  no  b(K>k 
on  this  system — want  one?).  Your  de¬ 
fense  will  lie  In  mention  of  the  blastnian 
School  of  Music,  Yegudkln,  Stngliano,  to 
mention  a  few  re<'ognized  horn  authorities 
using  and  teaching  this  system. 


”A  Course  in  Modern  Embellishment" 

jthsL  0ancsL  Band 

Norb«rf  J.  Beihoff,  Mus.  B.  director,  Beihoff  Music  School,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 

H«  Will  Answer  Your  Danes  Band  Quastions 


To  enable  students  to  develop  variety 
and  style  In  writing  embellishments  we 
are  presenting  several  charts  for  studying 
rhythms  and  dynamics. 

The  first  chart,  examples  1  to  17  inclu¬ 
sive,  shows  half  measures  of  various 
rhythms;  the  examples  18  to  34  show  full 
measure  combinations  but  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  many  additional  combinations 
that  students  can  devise. 

The  remaining  (not  numbered)  combi¬ 
nations  illustrate  what  accents  can  do 
with  the  same  note  grouping,  and  some 
unusual  combinations  of  accents.  Tap 
these  rhythms  mechanically  (a  pencil 
against  a  table)  until  a  good  control  is 
obtained. 

To  suggest  a  routine  to  use  these  charts 
to  best  advantage,  we  will  first  review  the 
assignments  of  the  two  previous  lessons. 
We  had  suggested  that  students  write 
choruses.  Insert  the  harmony  underneath 
the  melody,  and  add  embellishing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  that  were 
explained  In  those  two  lessons. 

Students  who  wrote  a  number  of  cho¬ 
ruses  must  have  found  that  there  is  an 


unlimited  and  endless  variety  of  combi¬ 
nations  of  tones,  in  addition  to  the  added 
variety  of  rhythms  and  accents.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  students  do  NOT 
try  to  use  a  different  rhythm  in  every 
measure  but  to  develop  a  style  with  suf¬ 
ficient  repetition  to  establish  a  coherence 
of  material  and  ideas  similar  to  a  melodic 
theme,  its  answer  and  the  repetition  and 
development  of  both,  in  a  regular  chorus. 

We  are  stressing  this  especially  so  that 
students  do  not  misunderstand  the  next 
assignment,  to  wit :  Write  8  measures  of 
some  popular  melody,  add  harmony  analy¬ 
sis,  and  then  WTite  ten  embellished  ex¬ 
amples  for  these  8  measures,  each  one  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  next  In  style  but  avoid 
using  too  many  rhythms  and  accents  In 
contrasting  styles  in  any  one  example. 
For  additional  assignment  we  suggest 
writing  entire  choruses,  embellishing  and 
then  memorizinff  them,  playing  them.  If 
possible,  with  accompanying  Instruments, 
listening  to  recordings  of  different  dance 
orchestras  will  greatly  assist  students  in 
recognizing  and  developing  style  in  em¬ 
bellishing. 
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Adam  P.  I^eslnsky's  remarkable  article 
on  music  library  management  and  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  held  over  for  a  later 
lasue.  If  possible  to  complete  it  we  will 
present  this  feature  In  March. 


Music  has  played  Its  vital  part  in  war¬ 
time  all  through  history.  A  good  example 


was  Napoleon's  complaint  that  his  defeat 
during  the  Russian  campaign  was  due 
Just  as  much  to  the  muric  of  the  Russian 
army  as  it  was  to  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
Russian  winter.  During  the  first  World 
War,  music  did  as  much  as  anything  else 
to  keep  our  country's  morale  to  its  heart- 
warmingly  high  level.  Walt  Dianey, 
World  Renotentd  Cartoonist. 


February,  1943 


Send  No'wr  for  This 
Complete  Instructor 

^jut  jb  JwihL 

CL  Baion, 

Thii  new,  right  up-to-the-minute  edition 
of  "How  to  Twirl  e  Baton”  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  authoritative  and  ofRcially  accurate 
baton  twirling  instructor  over  published, 
j  Covers  37  subjects,  including  all  rudiments 
j  and  all  ofRcially  required  twirls  and  routines 
used  in  school  contests. 

From  Beginner  to  Champion 

Starting  with  the  most  primary  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  art,  this  book  carefully  but  swiftly 
I  loads  the  beginner  from  the  moment  his 
:  baton  is  unwrapped  straight  through  its  in- 
I  teresting  pages  of  routine  lessons  right  up 
'  to  the  highest  standard  of  baton  twirling. 

;  Thus  the  book  is  ideal  for  class  instruction 
as  well  as  for  individual  study. 

Profusely  Illustrated 

Every  hold,  every  finger  position,  every 
gesture,  every  move  in  each  and  every  rou¬ 
tine  is  clearly  illustrated  with  unmistakable 
drawings  and  fully  eiplainod  by  text.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  baton, 
merely  by  studying  this  book.  No  outside 
instruction  is  required,  although  it  is  more 
fun  to  learn  twirling  in  a  class  which  uses 
this  teitbooL 

A  High  School  Twirlar  Wrote  It 

There  is  not  a  complicated  sentence  in 
this  entire  volume.  It  is  written  and  com- 
pilad  in  its  entiraty  for  the  high  school 
twirler  by  a  high  school  championship  twirler 
who  has  taught  the  art  by  diract  instruction 
for  more  than  two  years  and  knows  just  how 
to  present  his  subject.  Every  contest  routine 
bears  its  official  name. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  baton  twirling 
instructor  ever  published.  It  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  is  accepted  and  endorsed  as 
absolutely  authoritative,  yet  the  price  of 
this  book  is  only  $1,  keeping  it  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  wants 
to  bo  a  twirler.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Don't  delay.  Get  in  the  front  now.  Send 
for  your  copy  today,  sure. 

If  you  sand  check,  add  Sc  for  aichanga. 
Currency  or  postage  stamps  acceptable. 

The  School  Musiciw 

I  230  No.  Michigan  Avo.  Chicago,  10. 
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AKrmt  CNOKI  CNIRON  9MAUTV 


“They're  the  keene$t  founding 
reeds  you've  ever  heard”  say 
musicians. 

Why  not  use  them  together 
with  SOUND  WAVE  mouth¬ 
pieces.  You’ll  he  amazed  at  the 
playing  results. 


A§k  your  dealer. 

H.  Ckina  C*..  Iw..  IMS  BnaSvtr.  Nm  V««  City 


VanderCook  School 

of  Music 

Offering  residence  and  correspondence 
study  of  practical  courses  for  Choral, 
Orchestra  and  Band  Directors,  Teachers 
and  Supervisors  leading  to  Bachelor 
and  Master  degrees.  Nationally  known 
faculty. 

Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 

1655  Wathingfon  Itvd.  Chicago,  IH. 


oinscToss I 

8«t  HASSV  L.  ALFOSD  S  FRI!  CaWtof— 
••SMASeS  a«!  rj-AT*” 

Na  pratrin  napMa  alUievl  (M  ar  tM  at  Mr. 
AUtrd'i  raaaaa  aaralty  auaban.  Ualaaa  Safaiilaa. 
naral  HunS  affaaU,  eaaady  Maaa.  Try  **8TBr 
AinCAD.*'  Mr.  Alfard't  laat  arranttawl.  yaa'H 
want  It.  "THB  WEDDING  OF  HEINIE  St 
KATBEtNA.*'  "NEBO."  ''BUNOET  FITE"  SBTB. 
MS  "rU.  BE  BEETN*  TOIT."  a  aaaaady  BMBkar 
SaalanaS  la  cat  tiM  kand  aff  ataca.  Maay  athara 


AHENTION  CORNET  AND  TRUMPH  PUTERS 


If  you  lack  mduranra  or  hara  troubla  playinc  tha  ai> 
tmaa  tilth  raclitar  you  ahould  hart  a  book  antlUad 
“11  Sraupa  af  Ciartliat  far  Caraat  aad  Tmarpat” 
by  Carl  0.  Iraaa. 

ulcd  and  mdorttd  by  ABtrlca'a  foroBHiat  teachara. 
Order  throuch  your  local  ■uilc  dealar  or  aand  tl.oa 
direct  to 

EARL  0.  IRONS. 

Arllactaa,  Taaaa  F.  0.  Bai  Itl 


’'Modem  Embellishment" 

Laatm  ImprovlainE  In  Jnat  A  law  waaka  of 
atudy.  Ounrantaed  daflnlta  mlaa.  tl.iO 
poatpald. 

"CouiBe  in  ModMn  Arrcmging" 

Couraa  In  danca  and  amall  orebaatra  ar- 
rantlnc  atartlnc  from  alamantary  harmony. 
Quarantaad;  tt  poatpald.  Sand  lOe  for 
aanipla  laaaon. 

"Orchestrertion  Chart" 

Complata  ranee,  tranapoaltlon,  pitch,  au(- 
ceatlona  for  all  Inatrumenta  Price  SOc. 

BRIHOFF  MtrSlC  CO. 

5046  W.  North  Ato.,  MUwanhoo,  WlacoaMtii 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


JhsL  Sand,  (DvtachyidJ 
(^aVtSLapondaitOL  Qiwk, 

By  C.  W.  CoonSr  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 

Public  School  System,  Hoopeston,  III. 


The  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Band  Clinic  waut  surprisingly  good 
considering  the  problems  of  transportation 
Involved.  The  leading  lights  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Band  Directors'  Association  trav¬ 
eled  all  day  and  nnist  of  two  nights  to 
get  there  and  others  from  a  distance 
faced  similarly  long  hours  of  driving. 

But  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding  and  his  staff  at 
the  ITnIversity  made  It  worth  whatever  it 
cost  to  make  the  trip.  Over  and  above 
the  regular  features  such  a  clinic  presents, 
our  contribution  In  the  form  of  patriotic 
music  and  our  duty  of  awakening  Interest 
In  our  allies  by  the  presentation  of  their 
music  was  stressed. 

Herea-ith  Is  a  list  of  the  selections  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  music  (to  he  read  by  the 
masterful  U.  of  I.  concert  band  for  our 
edlflcalion)  which  are  lutrtlcularly  In  line 
with  the  main  themes.  The  works  by 
Benlor,  Carazo,  Kurih,  Moreno,  Jforriesev, 
llauirrkus,  ffobfest  Ronral,  Schoslakn-. 
vUch,  Walto»,  OalliMi,  and  Misnui  are  es- 
l>e<-lally  fine  for  fostering  our  Interest  in 
our  allies  and  In  following  the  “griod- 
neighbor"  isilicy. 

The  rest  of  the  works  listed  here  are  of 
a  (lurely  imtriotlc  nature.  Some  are  new 
numiters  and  some  are  new  arrangements 
of  old  tunes  that  have  proved  their  worth 
through  the  years.  Meecham's  “American 
Batrol”  arrangement  fits  modern  hands 
lietter  than  the  older  arrangements;  Yoder 
and  others  have  made  more  radical  changes 
In  their  arrangements  of  this  number,  but 
all  of  these  arrangements  achieve  their 
goal  by  making  this  grand  old  number 
playable  in  our  younger  bands.  The  “As 
America  Sang"  is  designed  for  a  not-too- 
dlfflcult  historical  band  pageant  with  nar¬ 
rator  ;  It  can  be  done  by  band  alone,  or 
choir  alone,  or  with  the  two  organisations 
together,  or  band  with  audience  participa¬ 
tion  in  place  of  choir.  Yeats'  number  and 
several  of  the  other  new  numbers  of  simi¬ 
lar  nature  listed  below  are  filling  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  new  patriotic  music. 

Benter,  FROM  OLD  ENGLAND,  Selec¬ 
tion  (Fischer). 

Caraso,  CASTANETTS,  Spanish  March 
(Belwin). 

Chenoweth,  RISE,  MEN  COURAGEOUS 
(E'lscher). 

(?oons.  AS  AMERICA  SANG  (Rubank). 

CallinI,  LA  SORELLA.  Spanish  March 
( Relwin ). 

Kurth,  CHI.NKSE  WAR  MARCH  (Fill¬ 
more). 

Meac-ham,  AMERICAN  PATROL 
(Mills). 

MIssud,  MANANA,  South  American 
Dance  (BMI). 

Moreno.  CANTAR  LLORANDO,  Mexi¬ 
can  Dance  (BMI). 

.Morrissey,  CARIBBE:aN  FANTASY 
(Marks). 

Ollvadotl.  WITH  FREEDOM'S  FI>AO, 
Concert  March  (Rubank). 

Rauterkus,  PAN  -  AMERICA.N  FAN¬ 
TASY  (Rubank). 

Robles.  E:L  condor  PASO.  Inca 
Dance  (Marks). 

Roncal,  MARCHERS  >  DE  FEBRERO 
(B-H-B). 


Schaeffer,  HAIL  AMERICA,  Patriotic 
Medley  (Fillmore). 

Shostakovltch,  MARCT  (Am.-Rus.). 

Sullivan -Yoder.  O.NWARD  CHRISTIAN 
SOLDIERS  (Mills). 

Walton.  FE»TALETA,  Overture  (Bel¬ 
win). 

Weinberger,  PRE^^UDE  AND  FUGUE 
ON  "DIXIE,"  (MS). 

Yeats,  AMERICAN  ANTHEM  (B-H-B). 

Yoder,  VIC;T0RY,  American  Selection 
(FTscher). 

A  director  from  a  neighboring  State 
writes  to  ask  what  Is  available  In  the 
way  of  talent  testa ;  he  has  tried  to  obtain 
the  Seashore  tests  but  finds  them  booked 
too  far  in  advance  to  be  of  service  to  him 
at  the  time  he  needs  them. 

All  the  major  musical  Instrument  com¬ 
panies  feature  these  tests  as  a  part  of 
their  promotion  programs  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  them  to  band  directors  who  ask  for 
them  free  of  charge. 

Some  are  better  than  others,  naturally. 
Some  of  the  companies  have  had  these 
tests  complied  by  eminent  psychological 
experts  ao  that  they  test  what  they  are 
supposed  to  be  testing  for — namely  actual 
potential  musical  ability.  Most  are  sim¬ 
plified  variations  of  the  pioneer  Seashore 
tests,  and  will  give  you  the  necessary 
prognostication.  All  are  simple  enough 
for  class-room  presentation,  and  all  come 
with  complete  Instructions. 
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JfuL  dtio  and,  Sosa.  (^iajdnsdtA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

Box  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


On  the  Continent,  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  later  in  America,  the  iower  voiced 
clarinets, — the  ones  with  which  we  have 
a  first  hand  commonplace  acquaintance — 
the  alto  and  the  bass  clarinets, — have 
been  used  by  the  arraoKers  of  the  past 
era  In  varying  deitrees  of  importance  in 
their  respective  scores.  Today  as  never 
before,  concert  band  arranxers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  recofcnised  the  tonal  coiorlnic 
possible  with  the  liberal  use  of  important 
passaires  for  the  alto  as  well  as  the  bass 
clarinets. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  works  of  the  masters,  with  but 
few  exceptions  have  been  portrayed  In  or¬ 
chestral  scores,  of  symphonic  nature  and 
nroportlons,  by  the  noble  tones  of  the 
t>ass  clarinet  reiteratinfc  the  previously  In¬ 
troduced  themes.  Introducing  transition  or 
In  some  cases,  even  new  themes.  The 
scores  of  the  operas,  even  to  a  irreater 
extent  have  called  upon  the  marvelous 
voice  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  lend  some 
added  enchantment  to  a  particular  scene, 
or  to  create  some  atmospherical  effect, 
relative  to  the  aria  or  the  recitative  a-hlch 
followed.  Yes,  throuah  this  medium,  the 
bass  clarinet  trained  for  Itself  a  respected, 
dixnifled  position,  in  musical  society. 
Though  subdued,  in  contrast  or  compari¬ 
son  to  the  more  bombastic  voice  of  the 
trombone.  It  nevertheless,  when  thinkinir 
of  the  orchestra  In  the  medium  of  a  court 
scene,  would  speak  authoritatively  In  a 
Judicial  manner. 

Just  when  or  where,  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  scores  assitraed  to  It  at  the 
time,  why.  the  bass  clarinet  was  used  "full 
time"  In  a  concert  type  band  Is  dimmed 
In  the  misty  haxe  that  shrouds  our  his¬ 
torical  past.  Historians  do  mention  the 
bass  clarinet  was  used  and  "seen”  In  the 
hands  of  Rurope  and  In  Rnirland  as  early 
as  1150.  The  scores  asslsrned  to  the  bass 
clarinet  In  that  past  era  of  hands  was  In¬ 
deed  different  than  the  modem  type  of 
bass  clarinet  score  found  In  our  present 
day  concert  band  arrangements.  Perhatts 
a  more  clear  picture  of  the  musical  part 
the  bass  clarinet  played  In  the  bands  of  a 
past  era  can  he  obtained  in  reviewinir  old 
editions  of  concert  band  arranirements. 
Old  Rnirlish  publications,  do  as  a  rule.  In¬ 
clude  a  part  with  the  Informative  not^— 
"Bass  clarinet  or  B-flat  bass.”  In  es¬ 
sence.  that  was  the  type  of  score  asslitned 
to  our.  as  a-ell  as  middle  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Knirlish,  band  puhllcatlnns.  Buch 
type  of  scores  indeed  would  offer  no  areat 
incentive  for  students  to  study  the  bass 
clarinet.  Our  early  band  arranaements 
usually  were  for  a  smaller  type  xroup,  as 
a  rule,  less  than  forty  In  number,  and  very 
"brassy"  In  character.  In  these  "mock¬ 
eries"  no  bass  clarinet  score  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  nor  was  to  be  found. 

Why  hass  clarinets  were  treated  llfrhtly 
or  completely  ifmored  by  past  band  ar- 
ranxers  when,  at  the  name  time,  the  mas¬ 
ters  were  scorinx  for  the  bass  clarinet  In 
both  opera  and  symphony  is  a  question 
which  no  definite  or  slnxle  answer  can 
completely  answer.  Some  like  to  pans  the 
question  with  the  explanation  that  Instru- 
tnents  were  faulty  at  that  era.  If  this 
Were  completely  the  case,  would  the  fa- 
tnous  composers,  whose  works  have  lived. 


tolerated  such  instruments?  Perhaps  the 
use  of  the  majority  of  the  bands,  in 
Rurope,  at  the  time,  could  more  closely  be 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  commonplace 
use  of  the  bass  clarinet.  The  bass  clari¬ 
net's  voice  is  neither  bombastic  nor  as 
|)owerful  as  the  brans  Instruments  of  the 
same  rexlster.  The  very  instrumentation 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  was  more 
often  a  question  of  quantity  In  terms  of 
volume,  than  of  color  that  was  desired  at 
that  time. 

In  America,  our  bands,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  were  of  a  small,  and  usually 
community  character.  Bass  clarinets 
were  and  are  comparatively  costly.  That 
alone  may  have  caused  many  bands  to  be 
without  bass  clarinets.  Until  a  widescope 
movement,  such  an  the  musical  education 
program  of  this  country,  influenced  pub¬ 
lishers  to  re-arrange  existing  composi-  | 
tions  of  their  library,  for  the  band  of  our  I 
modern  instrumentation,  and  then  secured 
the  scored  for  Instruments,  previously  a 
rarity,  little  can  be  boasted  of  or  about 
our  early  bands,  in  respect  to  present  day 
standards.  Manufacturers  and  publishers 
alike  hesitated,  and  soundly  from  a  point 
of  “good  business"  to  build  the  lower 
voiced  woodwinds,  and  to  publish  band 
arrangements  calling  for  such  instru¬ 
ments,  until  a  market  could  be  seen  ;  like¬ 
wise  the  few  interested  ones,  who  would  1 
have  purchased.  If  the  publications  were  ‘ 
available  did  not,  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  use.  It  continued  to  be  triangle,  made 
up  of  the  publisher,  manufacturer,  and  the 
musical  public,  each  waiting  for  the  other 
to  make  the  first  move.  An  outside  force 
was  necessary,  and  it  came,  on  the  large 
scale  from  the  musical  educators  whose 
number  was  and  in  regarded  with  much 
respect  from  the  publisher-manufacturer 
"business  point  of  view”.  When  sugges¬ 
tions,  requests  and  Inquiries  from  thin 
large  purchasing  group  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  supplying  group,  strides,  and  rapid 
ones,  have  taken  us  far  from  the  middle 
and  late  1800  type  of  band. 

Elven  with  the  boost  music  educators 
gave  the  lower  woodwind  group  of  instru¬ 
ments,  alto  clarinets  have  yet  to  gain  the 
foothold  that  the  bass  clarinet  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  itself.  L<ess  spectacular  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  scored  for  in  more  ditllcult  key 
signatures,  due  to  Its  pitch,  and  with 
fewer  noticeable  solo  passages,  the  alto 
clarinet  still  remains  a  valuable  member  . 
of  the  clarinet  family,  capable  of  brilliant 
tonal  colorings,  as  well  as  executing  rapid 
passages.  Some  seemingly  regard  it  as 
the  "black  sheep"  of  the  clarinet  family. 
Perhaps  the  inroad  the  various  members 
of  the  saxophone  family,  with  their  more 
powerful  voices,  has  seemingly  filled  the 
need  of  a  clarinet  in  that  register.  Those 
who  wish  to  make  a  startling  discovery 
should  add  the  alto  clarinet  to  their  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  results  will  be  apparent. 
Where  the  alto  clarinet  is  playing  a  type 
of  part  similar  to  the  second  and  third 
clarinets,  a  new  section  will  be  discovered. 
So  often  this  clarinet  section  seems  to  be 
little  better  than  "wanderings”  and  feeble 
"butterlngs"  "back  In  the  woods".  The 
throat  tones  of  the  alto  clarinet,  which  are 
more  powerful  than  the  low  register  of  the 

B-flat  clarinet  will  not  only  be  heard  in 
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AMRAWCO 

Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage— 

Bnllt  froB  (holM  hand  alcfetd  bldM — 
•pwUlly  piBswuJ  for  aitn  IMfhaMi 
•nd  llrtllMM  —  Aarawm  Dnsahaadi 
(laa  lau  aart  bavra  af  paab  playUis 
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aatuallp  araa  aanap  wbaa  Uap  aaa 
tba  Bnaal  —  an  Aarawca  Draabaad. 
Aab  TOUT  daalar  aham  tba  Aaranca 
Roinaay  Orada  far  Sahaala — U  ba  aaa- 
aa*  Mippip  poa.  wrlta  aa  far  tba  saaa 
af  paar  aaaraat  Aaaawaa  Daalar. 


American  Rawhide  mfc  Co. 

110S  Nartk  Iraiick  St  Ckicoqo.  Illinoii 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

AU-Waatbar  Laaaa  Laaf 
Band  Kuala  Fnlla  Na- 
Uanallp  papular,  andonad 
bp  laadint  bandmaatan  In 
Oaltad  Stataa  and  Canada. 
Ifada  la  flra  calan:  blaab. 
larfe  rad,  narp  blaa,  allra 
drab  and  ■aroan.  Our 
nap  IM2  "Sapar  Sarriaa" 
falla  nap  laadp  far  daUtarp 
In  black  and  dark  rad  Snlab  la  rarp  durabla.  Baat 
pa  arar  uada.  Aak  panr  daalar  ar  prila  aa. 

DWIGHT  Wa  GODARD 

SS  S.  River*  8t„  Aurora.  Ill„  V.  S.  A. 
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DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


Yenll  atcp  oat  in 
■trl*  with 

UNIFORMS 

T«ilof4-to.otJf 
Mad*  ioi  TOO 

•t 

This  loBeaa  kaoM 
VI  JOLLY  TAILOR 
■■0  Ml  nanlMUM  •( 
•kilM  mflMM*  afftn 
fM  Um  MB*  •tioOafO  at 
amIltDM  la  imnrORlfO 
that  haa  alwajf  Owrailar- 
liad  tiTlIlaa  aMfeaa  *r 
thli  aattaaallf  tawm  tna. 
Whr  B*l  tta  BBor  t*r  TOUB  baadt 
W'rtM  far  a»r  Catalog. 


Latpaal  ToUoi*  in  th*  WerM  *1  OOOD 
McMa-le-Ordar  Clotkoo. 
tt7  WM  Vm  Bwaa  BOaat  Cblaao*.  IHIaalt 


UNIFORMS 

Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLVSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

TcU  nt  what  yon  hay*  ia 
fflind.  We  win  detiin  and 
•nbmit  aketchc*  and  dc- 

siCBa. 

Marcus  Rubent  Inc. 

Dapt.  0,  oas  So.  State  St. 

ChkM*.  nitaala 


Get  New 

UNIFORMS 

This  Pall 


Dress  Up  for  Your 
Defense  Work 


auch  scorea,  but  will  actually  “lead  the  I 
way”  for  the  aerond  and  third  clarinet  i 
sectlona.  Where  the  number  of  thia  irmup  | 
— the  second  and  third  clarinets — la  rela-  | 
lively  small,  this  "boost"  on  the  part  of  ! 
the  alto  clarinet  is  more  than  ever  notice-  : 
able.  It  will  enhance,  and  In  no  way  de¬ 
tract  from  the  tonal  colorlni  of  the  ciari-  | 
net  section,  for  it  ia  a  clarinet,  a  member  | 
of  the  same  family  of  instruments,  that  | 
has  been  added. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  each  reiia- 
ter  of  the  clarinet  is  distinct  In  Its  color-  | 
Ini.  The  "throat  tones"  of  the  clarinet 
have  been  regarded  with  much  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  composer  and  arranxer  alike.  | 
Without  the  use  of  the  alto  clarinet,  there 
remains  a  iroup  of  notes  which  can  not 
be  rendered  in  thia  "character"  of  clarinet 
tone  color.  This  same  case  can  be  applied 
to  any  of  the  clarinet  regiatera  with,  of 
course,  the  exceptions  of  the  extremely 
hlghtones,  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of. 
the  lower  pitched  voice  of  the  alto  clari¬ 
net.  The  alto  clarinet  can  add  body  to 
the  clarinet  section  of  the  modem  band, 
or  can  render  In  distinction,  solo  passages. 


Music  Appredotion  Is  on 
Essenticd 

(Continued  from  page  II) 
effort  by  adding  enthusiasm  to  bond 
rallys,  scrap  day,  etc. 

We  realize  that  our  musical  appre¬ 
ciation  program  needs  further  experi¬ 
mentation  and  improvement.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  objective  is  to  And  some  method 
of  measuring  resuits.  For  example, 
how  are  we  going  to  determine  whether 
or  not  our  students  are  developing  an 
appreciation  for  fine  music? 

Following  are  listed  several  weekly 
programs  which  have  not  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  above  article: 

Sousa  marches  with  a  talk  given 
Monday  on  Sousa  and  his  Start  and 
Stripeg  Forever  and  a  talk  on  Wednes¬ 
day  about  Washington  Post;  songs  of 
the  service  played  Armistice  week  with 
the  National  Anthem  played  Armistice 


day;  William  Tell  Overture  with  one 
part  played  each  day  in  connection 
with  a  suitable  talk  on  the  descriptive 
music;  light  opera  With  talks  Monday 
on  Rudolph  Frlml  and  Wednesday  on  j 
Victor  Herbert;  Christmas  carols  for  \ 
Christmas  week  with  a  talk  about  car-  | 
ols;  Peer  Gynt  Suite  with  one  or  two  j 
talks  on  the  most  descriptive  parts;  i 
Grand  Canyon  Suite  with  a  talk  on  its 
descriptive  parts;  Negro  spirituals 
with  a  talk  on  folk  music  and  spiritu¬ 
als;  selections  from  opera  such  as  An¬ 
vil  Chorus,  Toreadore  Song,  and  Sextet 
from  Lucia  with  a  talk  explaining 
what  opera  is  and  remarks  on  two  of 
the  better  liked  songs  and  how  they 
flt  into  the  operas  from  which  they  are 
taken. 


May  I  offer  my  congratulationii  for  the 
eplendld  work  that  you  are  doing  for 
Public  School  Mualc?  Many  of  our  ntu- 
denta  nubacribe  to  your  magazine  and 
"Have  you  read  auch-and-auch  an  article 
In  your  School  MualclanT’  haa  become  a 
frequent  question  In  my  claasea. — LeRoy 
Rotrley,  Beaver  Falla,  Penna. 


YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

IN  MAKING  TO  MEASURE 


75 


ARMY-NAVY 

UNIFORMS 


School  Bond  and  Uniform 
of  all  doaoriptians 


Writs  for  Priest 


PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG. 
nSicaama.  Ckiriwdl, 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


INSTRUMENTS  & 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


REPAIRS 


FOR  SALE^  One  IS'  Oiinete  Cymbal,  $4.S0. 
One  18'  Chinene  Cymbal.  $8.00.  One  <20' 
(Tiineae  Cons.  $30.00.  One  13'  Kenuine  '‘K' 
~  irVi 


Zildjian  TurViah  Cymbal.  $15.00.  One  pair 
14'  "K”  Zildjian  Turkiah  Cymbal.  $35.00.  One 
15'  “K”  Zildjian  Turkiah  Cymbal.  $25.00.  (For 
ooncort,  fine  tone.)  Tuilciah  Cymbala  heavy 
weight.  Shipped  C.O.D.  H.  A.  Vogel,  P,  O. 
Box  445,  Canton,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS — Marimba  $60.00.  Tympa  24'  and 
26'  hand  tuned,  $75.00.  Baritone  Conn  $65.00. 
King  Souaaphone  $295.00.  Metal  Clarinet  $28.00. 
King  Trombo  ne  $40.00.  Soprano  B  flat  Saxo¬ 
phone  $25.00.  Conn  Alto  Saxophone  $70.00. 
Drum  let  with  trapa  $40.00.  Viola  outfit  $20.00. 
Violini,  very  old,  from  $30.00.  up.  500  other 
bargaina.  Write  for  liat.  Creatline  Muaic  Shop, 
Creatline.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE-  -Pair  of  Ludwig  hand-tuned  tym- 
pani.  fine  condition,  with  trunka.  Price  $150.00. 
W.  R.  Colton,  Univeraity  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 


NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  Flutea.  Pic- 
coloa.  Clarinet*,  keya  A,  Bh,  C.  Saxophone*, 
Trumpeta,  Trombonea.  Beat  buya  anywhere. 
Write  for  price  liat.  Werner’a  Repair  Shop,  3421 
MHill.  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE — King  Euphonium.  2  bella,  4 
valvea,  S.P.  Never  uaed  after  complete  over¬ 
haul  and  aterilixing.  Sacrifice  for  $75.00.  Box 
26.  Darrington,  WMhingtoo. _ 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Helmer  Violin,  dated 
1761.  Fine  condition.  Price  $300.00.  Miaa 
Clara  Hoover,  521  N.  Euclid  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 

in. 


FOR  SALE  -A  new  Bueacher  and  a  fine,  u^, 
0>nn,  Slide  Trombonea.  W'rite  to  Mr.  J.  Grillo, 
P.  O.  Box  79.  Chicago,  Illinoia. _ 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  copper  bowla,  .kettle 
drurna,  hand  acrew  type,  Leedy  make,  includ¬ 
ing  trunk*.  $75.00.  W.  J.  Neea.  Bachrach 
Bldg..  Decatur,  III. 


WE  REPAIR  AND  REBUILD  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS— Clarinets  overhauled  $10.  El)  Saxo¬ 
phone  $15.  Flute  $15.  Special  price  liat  on 
requeat.  All  work  guaranteed.  Joe  E.  Ray 
Muaic  Company,  1512  Stout.  Denver.  Colorado. 
IMPORTED  ^STRING  BASSES.  National  Ha- 
waiun  Electric  Guitar,  New  Yorker  7  Amplifier 
M.  500.  Half  aize  Violoncello.  Joseph  Jiran, 
1333  West  18th  Street,  Chicago,  IIL 


FOR  SALE — Tympani,  one  24  and  one  26|^ 
inch,  hand-tuned,  three  crate*,  one  for  stands. 
$85.00.  E.  L.  Harp,  321  Dallas  Street,  Artesia, 
New  Mexico. 


SPECIAL — All  $50.00  and  $60.00  violin  outfits 
most  be  sold  at  $35.00.  Overstocked  and  most 
tell.  ()rder  early.  P.  O.  Box  24,  Creatline, 
Ohio. 


"K"  ZILDJIAN  17'  CymbaU.  new,  heavy. 
$65.00  cash  or  will  swap  for  portable  typewriter. 
A.  M.  Armstrong,  3912  Beverly  Drive,  Waco, 
Texas. 


PEDLER  BASS  CLARINET  wood  $225.00,  De 
Boit  Alto  Clarinet  $195.00,  Buffet  A  Clarinet  full 
Boehm  System  $65.00,  Orsi  Double  French  Horn 
$155.00,  Single  French  Horn  Orai  $105.00,  New 
Buffet  Military  English  Horn  Key  F  $125.00, 
Conn  BB  recording  Bata  Horn,  Silverplated 
$175.00,  Martin  BBh  Souaaphone  $175.(M>,  King 
E)  Souaaphone  $165.00,  Conn  Euphonium  2 
Bells,  4  valves  $125. ()0,  York  Baritone  $65.00, 
Buffet  Military  Oboe  $50.00.  Humphrey  Conserv¬ 
atory  Oboe  $175.00,  Orai  Conservatory  Bassoon 
$75.00,  Haynes  ^ute  $90.00,  Pedler  Piccolo 
$55.00.  Conn  Alto  Saxophone  $57.50.  Conn  Tenor 
Saxophone  $67.50,  Conn  C  Flute  $65.00,  Martin 
Mellophone  $47.50,  Lotcc  Oboe  $275.00.  Holton 
Trumpet  $40.00,  Trombones,  Comets,  Trumpets 
from  $25.00  up.  String  Bass  $75.00.  Cello  $35.00, 
Viola  Outfit  $25.00,  Wunderlich  Double  French 
Horn  $225.00,  Highest  prices  paid  for  instru 
ments.  Bargain  List  on  Request.  Trades  and  Ex 
changes  Solicited.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Co..  454  Michigan.  Detroit.  Michigan 


REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  BAND 
INSTRUMENTS  is  our  ap^ialty.  Large  as- 
•ortment  of  new  and  recondition^  instruments 
in  stock.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson,  44  Division  Ave.,  So.  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich. 


REPAIRS 


FOR  SALE-  Bueacher  BBjj  liousaphone.  $150.00. 
Conn  four  valve  baritone.  $65.00.  Conn  gold 
trumpet.  Martin  gold  trunmt.  each  $50.00.  All 
instruments  like  new.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
618  Middlebury  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


CLOSE  OUT  SALE — 20%  discount  on  our 
stock  of  new  Holton  Collegiate  Comets,  Clari¬ 
nets,  Trumpets,  Trombone.  Sousaphones  and 
French  Homs.  Also  some  first  line  Holton  In- 
straments.  (First  come,  first  served.)  Sale  lasts 
until  last  instrument  is  sold.  Some  used  instru¬ 
ments.  priced  from  $18.00  up.  Write  or  wire 
Geo.  R.  Breber  Co.,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

LOOK  FOR  DE  VOETS  ads  below.  These 
represent  only  a  few  of  large  selection  high  (trade 
reconditioned  instruments  now  available.  Shipped 
approval  to  schools.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland 
Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

KINO  BARITONE— (4  valves)  upright,  silver; 
completely  reconditioned  case,  $80;  Holton,  case, 
$80;  York,  cover,  $60;  Trial  allowed.  De  V'oe’s, 
5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SINGLE  FRENCH  HORNS— CONN,  rotary 
valves,  silver,  &  case  $100;  Boston,  silver  ft  bag 
$70;  King,  piston  valves,  it  bag  $80;  Trial; 
De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

CONN  BBS  SOUSAPHONE— Large  bore,  sil¬ 
ver,  completely  reconditioned  like  new  $175; 
Also  King,  medium  bore.  $160.  Approval  to 
schools :  De  Voe's,  5238  (lakland  Street,  Phila., 
Pa. 

SELMER  BASS  CLARINET— (Wood)  Boehm 
sntem,  overhauled  and  perfect,  with  case  $195  ; 
also  Pedler  (wood)  Boehm  system  &  case  $175. 
TriaL  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila., 
Pa. 

CONN  Eh  MELLOPHONE— Silver  plated,  re¬ 
conditioned  like  new,  &  case  $55 ;  also  Weyman 
F  ft  Eh,  silver,  ft  case  $45 ;  Gretsch.  silver  ft 
bag  $37.50.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

BUFFET  ALTO  CLARINET— (Woo<l).  Boehm 
system,  completely  overhauled,  $145  with  case; 
also  one  Albert  system  with  case  (shopworn) 
$80.  'Trial.  I^  Voe's,  5238  Oakland  Street, 
PhiU.,  Pa. 

TROMBONES — All  makes,  completely  recon¬ 
ditioned  and  guaranteed  perfect  from  $25  to  $75. 
Shipped  subject  to  trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland 
Street,  Phila..  Pa. 

CABART  OBOE — (French)  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  ;  overhauled  and  perfect.  Single  automatic 
octave  key,  $160.  Shipped  approval  to  schools. 
De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WRITE  DE  VOE’S  for  ai^  instrument  you 
need  to  improve  your  band.  Large  stock  at  fair 
prices.  Your  inquiries  invited.  5238  Oakland 
Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  Musical  instruments  regardless  of 
age  or  condition.  I  pay  highest  price*.  What 
have  you  got  to  sell?  J.  Zifferplatt.  55  Cooper 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — About  35  good,  used  band  uniforms: 
caps,  trousers,  and  coats.  Colors  preferred:  red 
and  black  or  dark  blue  and  black.  High  School, 
Willcox,  Arizona. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Band  uniforms  with  caps. 
Majorette  costumes  and  shako*.  Also  capes  with 
caps.  Will  buy  several  sets.  What  have  you? 
Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  1  If 
you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
others  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail  or 
send  in  your  instrument  for  appraisal.  We  espe¬ 
cially  want  saxophones,  mellophones,  French 
horns,  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  Sousaphones,  flutes,  altohorns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  We  buy  all  musical 
instruments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT — CTarinets,  Trombonea,  Cornets, 
$3.00  per  month.  For  ten  months,  amount  paid 
as  rent  is  credited  on  purchase  of  instrument. 
Band  Instrument  Repair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


RECORDINGS— 1895/1935,  thousands.  CUrke, 
Kryl,  Rogers.  Pryor,  Cimera,  Levy,  Zimmer¬ 
man.  Greatest  Singers.  “Gay-90’*”  stage  vodvil 
star* ;  Richard  Jose,  Bert  Williams,  hundreds. 
1926/32  Bing  (Trosby,  name  Bands:  jazz-blues. 
No  list.  Itemize  want*.  Josephine  Mayer,  St. 
Barbara,  Calif. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS.  Popular  back 
numbers.  7— $1.00;  15-  $2.00;  40- -$5.00.  High 
eat  quality  Saxophone  Reeds-  Alto.  6-— $1.00; 
Tenor,  5 — $1.00;  Clarinet,  10 — $1.00.  Terminal 
Orchestra  Service,  4818)4  Kimball.  Chicago. 


MUSIC  ARRANGED  -Send  lead  for  prices  and 
advice.  Also:  You  write  song  words;  I’ll  write 
original  music.  Ed  Chenette,  2927  Osceola  St., 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


AT-TEN-SHUN — Now  of  all  times  you  should 
play  “Our  Glorious  America” — Send  for  free 
sample  Comet  parts.  Waterloo  Publishers,  Paris, 
Illinois. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

TRUMPET  PLAYERS*  complete  Elias  Buz* 
Syitem,  $3.00.  Eliai  embouchure  develo|>er, 
$2.00.  S^rets  of  the  Trumpet.  $1.00.  Elias 
Studio.  3343  S.  1 7th  St..  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


PHOTOS — Photo  poatcards  of  band.  $3.50  per 
100.  Application  |>hotoA.  25  for  $1.00.  Photo 
Mamps,  100  for  $1.50.  Enlargements.  William 
Filline,  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave..  Chicago. 


**YOUR  BREATH** — The  power  behind  the 
talent.  Learn  proper  breathing  and  control. 
(Hinic  chart*  $1.00.  The  Breath  Clinic,  407 
South  22nd,  Allentown,  Pa. 


_ UNIFORMS _ 

M  BAND  COATS— (Beige)  $50.00  ;  38  maroon 
trou.sers  $38.00;  30  .Sam  Browne  belts  $30.00; 
22  white  band  coats,  $25.00 ;  20  light  blue  $40.00  ; 
20  red  trousers  $40.00;  22  cap  emblems  $11.00; 
22  Music  Lyres  $11.00.  Bargain;  60  blue  regu¬ 
lation  A.F.M.  band  coats  $60.00  ;  55  capes 

(gray  red)  $125.00;  32  red  caps  $32.00  ;  50 
tuxedo  coats  $50.00 ;  majorette  costumes,  as¬ 
sorted  colors  and  sizes,  $.1.00.  up.  Shakos  all 
kinds :  used,  new,  $3.00,  up.  Free  lists.  Wallace, 
2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


SELLI  SWAPI  BUYl 

This  clatsilSud  •dv*rti*lii9 
dapartmunt  was  astablishad 
for  fha  banafit  of  bandmatfars, 
diractors,  rhidants  *  and  indi¬ 
viduals  having  usad  intfru- 
mants,  uniforms,  afc.  to  sail, 
swap,  or  fhosa  who  wish  to 
buy  at  a  bargain. 

Look  ovar  fha  ads  in  this 
issua.  You'll  find  many  ifams 
of  intarast.  Parhaps  you  hava 
an  axfra  sazophona  you  would 
lika  fo  sail  or  frada  for  a 
Franch  horn  or  frumpaf.  Taka 
advanfaga  of  fha  opporfunify 
fhis  daparfmanf  offars  you. 

Tha  spacial  sarvica  rafa  is 
only  $1  for  25  words;  aaeh 
addifional  word,  5c.  Cash 
must  accompany  ordar.  No 
billing  or  bookkaaping.  Sand 
ordars  fo 

Ctassifiod  Advarfising  Dapf. 
Tha  SCHOOL  hfUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  Illinois 


« 


Til*  SCHOOL  MUSiaAN 
doM  »of  knewMgly 
for  pvbKcotioo  any  odvorfiM* 
monh  that  mitraprasant  mar- 
ckaadiM  or  lorvieo.  If  yoo 
know  of  any  toeh  miwoproion- 
Utiont  wo  would  approciato 
your  roportiof  tliom  diroet  to 
Hm  Adv.  Dopt.of  tliN  ma^adna. 


REED  MAKING 


TOO  UiTE  TO  CLASSIFY 


WANTEO— SO  UMd  hvh  acbool  band  untlorma 
in  good  condition.  Give  dcacription,  tizes  and 
price.  McKinley  High  School  Band,  2040 
Adamt  Strrct,  Cnicago. 

BAND  klARCHES~ARRANCED.  2S  parti 
$25.00.  Submit  manutcriM  for  approval.  State 
initnimentation  deaired.  Panella  Arranging  Bu¬ 
reau,  Frank  A.  Panella,  Crafton,  Penna. 


Carefully  made  from  choice  imported  cane. 
Shipment  made  in  glaatex  containeri.  Special 
offering  only  I  Luth^  Hinea,  Boa  S580,  Gulf¬ 
port,  Mia*. 


OBOE  REEDS  -1  will  make  your  reeda  aa  per¬ 
fect  at  the  onca  I  uae  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orcheatra ;  eaay,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Lorre  tubea.  $1  each;  6  for  $5.50. 
Oboea,  new,  uaed.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OBOE  REEDS  —  Reaponaive,  eaay  blowing. 
Great  care  ia  taken  in  hniahing  theae  reeda. 
Studenta  can  uae  them  immediately.  None  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  All  guaranteed.  75  centa 
each,  plua  old  tubea ;  6  for  %i.9S.  Ruaaell 

Saundera,  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player'a  reed.  Selected 
cane,  eaay  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
aa  uaed  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orcneatra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  ringa  “A"  tuning  gong  aym- 
pathetically.  Teat  your  embouchure.  Profraaional 
model,  $1.00,  3  for  $2.75.  ^  Maxim  Waldo,  1475 
Grand  Concourae,  Bronx,  New  York. 

hines~clarinet“1ind  “saxophone 

REEDS  have  gained  national  recognition  on 
quality  and  price  I  Not  by  “ballyhiM”  advertiaing 
and  meaningleaa  teatimoniala.  No  freak  cuta 
and  fancy  ahapea  to  catch  the  eye  and  con- 
fuae.  Only  modela  approved  bv  leading  muaical 
authoritiea.  Six  accurate  playing  atrengtha. 
Superb  hand-made  Oboea  and  Baaaoona  from 
fineat  imported  cane.  A  poatal  will  bring  full 
information.  Hinea  Reeda,  Box  S580,  Gulfport, 

Miaaiaaippi. _  _ 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS,  made  from  my  own  aelected  French 
Roche  cape.  No.  1  aoft.  No.  2  medium.  No.  3 
atiff.  Every  reed  handmade,  teated  and  graded. 
$1.25  each;  Vt  doien  $6.00.  Aak  for  lateat  bar¬ 
gain  liat  of  uaed  inatrumenta.  Fernand  Roche 
(formerly  oboiat  Damroach’a.  N.  Y.  Symphony), 

202  W'eat  9.1rd  Streep  _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Baaaoon  Rc^a 
are  nationally  known  among  achool  baaaoonistt 
for  their  aatiafactory  aervice.  Ready  to  pl»y: 
eaay  blowing ;  reaponaive  in  attack ;  Mg,  brilliant 
tone.  Fortunately  alill  made  from  limited  atock 
genuine  French  Cane.  Four  (4)  reeda,  $3.40; 
$9  per  doaen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
3535-A  Juniata  Street,  St.  Ixiuia.  Mo. 

LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS— All  hand-made 
from  fineat  cane.  $1.00  each;  3  for  $2.50;  6 
for  $4.50.  Paul  latke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurat, 

L.  1..  New  York.  _ 

NO  SHORTAGE  HERE— Plenty  of  reHa  from 
beat  Fryua  cane.  Careful  workmanahip.  440 
pitch.  5>end  for  trial  offer.  Inatrumenta  over- 
nauled  and  repaired.  Satiafaction  guaranteed. 
Alfred  A.  Walea,  110  Indiana  Ave.,  Providence, 

Rhode  laland.  _ 

OBOE  REEDS  -Hand-made,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price  $1.00  per  reed;  3  for  $2.75. 
Attractive  price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145 
N.  Lawndale,  Chicago. 


ATTENTION,  BAND  MASTERS— Is  your 
budget  limited?  Ask  about  my  economical  proposi¬ 
tion  regarding  used  band  music.  Small  balanced 
librarm  of  standard  numbers,  fine  for  reading 
practice,  at  nominal  prices.  Overtures,  sclcctioiu, 
descriptives,  waltzes,  marches.  Money  back 
guarantee.  D.  C.  Ryan,  604  Emmet  St.,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich, 

MEYER’S  RECONDITIONED,  g^rantecd 
school  band  and  orchestra  instruments  shipped 
anywhere  in  L'.S.A,,  5-day  approval.  Bargain 
liat  on  request.  Trades  ar^  exchanges  solicited. 
Authorized  Blessing  dealers.  Meyer’s.  454  Michi¬ 
gan.  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Priced  ok  X.  Per  coke  If  lade  hr  VIOI 


for  a  better  tone 
V  with  less 

/Ot4fwil\  ^iveyouthe 
tone  youVe  always  wanted.^ 


Priced  Per  coke  '^llode  J^r  VIOLIN  -  VIOLA  ,  CELLO  and  BA^ 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  CAKE  HOW/  PRODUCTS  C? 


You  Need,  for  the  ReheaxBol  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA  TUNING  BAR 

•Completely  new  in  design  and  construction.  Sounding 
bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone,  per¬ 
fect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by  means  of  metal  pins  in  rub¬ 
ber  supports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden  or  dampen  the 
tone.  Tests  have  shown  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Separate  special  mallet  per¬ 
mits  a  controlled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  required.  Wood 
resonator  has  a  recess  in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on  wall.  "Bj)" 
for  Band — "A"  for  Orchestra 

Given,  postpaid,  with  15  yeazly  subscriptions, 
at  75c  each.  Only  7Vs  cents  a  month  for  10  big 
issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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